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ANNIE LOUISE KELLER MEMORIAL GROUP 
HIS monument, dedicated to “the heroine of the stcrm,” was 
unveiled at White Hall, Greene county, on August 25 with im- 
pressive ceremonies. (See story in this issue.) On the front is the 
inscription “In memory of Annie Louise Keller who saved six- 
teen children but sacrificed her own life when a tornado demolished Center- 
ville school building April 19, 1927.” On the reverse side are inscribed the 
names of the twenty-one pupils enrolled in the school at the time. 
— —s — hp 
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OFFERS 


Only a BUNN SPECIAL 


There’s a thrill of leadership for the 
man who carries a famous Six-Sixty Bunn 
Special. For it brings him, at no increase 
in price, outstanding improvements un- 
surpassed by watches of any price. 


It is made to run more than 60 hours 
on one winding. Talk about safety! If 
you forget to wind it one day, it will 
keep the same accurate time for at least 
another day. 


It is adjusted to six positions. This 
means that every chance of error has 
been guarded against. Position adjust- 


ALL THESE 


ments are the proving ground of accuracy 
and the extra adjustment makes the Bunn 
Special just that much finer a watch. 


It is the perfected watch. For before 
the long even-pulling mainspring could 
ever be used, it was necessary to perfect 
the Illinois Superior Motor Barrel and 
reduce friction to the very minimum. 


No wonder the Bunn Special main- 
tains such sustained, dependable accu- 
racy. Talk to your jeweler. See how 
easy it is to own a Bunn Special and 
lead in watch equipment. 


ADVANTAGES 


Bunn Special, 21 jewels, 10k yellow gold-filled case....... ....$60 
Bunn Special, 21 jewels, 14k white or green gold-filled case.... 65 
Bunn Special, 23 jewels, 10k yellow gold-filled case 70 
Bunn Special, 23 jewels, 14k white or green gold-filled case.... 75 


Any of these watches with engraved-back case, $2.00 additional 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
East Central Division of the I. S. T. A., 
University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, 


October 11, 1929. Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago speaks in the morning; the Gray- 
Lhevinne trio appear on the evening pro- 
gram. Other announcements later. 


Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. 
A., Ottawa, October 10 and 11, 1929. 
Speakers engaged: Tom Skeyh‘ll, soldier, 
poet, traveler; Frank D. Boynton, super- 
intendent of schools, Ithaca, New York; 
Miss Frances Harden, teacher, regional 
director N. B. A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Chicago; Supt. T. J. Mc- 
Cormack, LaSalle; Miss Kathryn Martin. 

A case study by a representative from 
the Institute of Juvenile Research will be 
presented. 

Music will be provided by the Ottawa 
schools and by Mr. Paul Kotz, violinist. 

On the evening of Oct. 10, superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, and athletic 
directors will hold a dinner meeting at 
which Supt. Boynton will speak. 


Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Moline, October 11, 1929. Harrison E. 
Howe, editor, Washington, D. C., will 
speak. The Gray-Lhevinne company will 
furnish music. Other announcements later. 


Southeastern Division, ?. S. T. A., Rob- 
inson, October 10 and 11, 1929. Speakers: 


Frederick Merhle Snyder, William Rainey 
Bennett, and Tom Skeyhill. The latter 
will give his iectures on Alvin York and 
on Mussolini. 

Music will be furnished by the Millikin 
University Concert Company. Strong 
section programs have been prepared by 
respective chairmen. 


Eastern Division, I. S. T. A., Charles- 
ton, October 11, 1929. 

Sergeant Alvin York of Tennessee will 
be the evening speaker and will give his 
life story. (He will not ask for money 
for his school.) 

Other speakers: Miss Annie Moore, 
“Children’s Literature;” Miss Fannie 
Dunn, “Rural School Problems;” Profes- 
sor Howard C. Hill; Dr. W. C. Allee; 
Dr. A. O. Cravans; Dr. R. L. Lyman; Mr. 
W. T. Bawden, “The Significance of the 
Hand in Learning” and “Some Factors by 
Which to Judge the Quality of Shop 
Teaching.” 

Mr. Fred Carberry of Minnesota will 
conduct fifteen minutes of singing before 
each general session. 


Western Division of the I. S. T. A,, 
Galesburg, October 10 and 11, 1929. Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, Carnegie Foundation, 
New York and Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, 
University of Michigan have been en- 
gaged as lecturers. The Oriental male 
quartet of Chicago will appear on all pro- 
grams. 
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Rock River Division of the I. S. T. A., 
DeKalb, October 18, 1929. Speakers en- 
gaged: Tom Skeyhill, the Australian; 
Dr. Elbert C. Fretwell, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. J. C. Brown, former president, 
xm. oe Bo 


DuPage Valley Division of the I. S. T. 
A., Wheaton, October 25, 1929. Speakers 
engaged: Tom Skeyhill, soldier, author, 
lecturer; President H. W. Shryock, 8. I. 
S. N. U.; Professor George H. Tapy, 
Wabash College, Indiana. The violin star, 
Madame Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, will fur- 
nish the musical part of the program. 


Northwestern Division of the 1. S. T. A., 
Freeport, October 25, 1929. Speakers en- 
gaged: Dr. Rollo Walter Brown, author 
and lecturer, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Prof. Peter W. Dykema, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dean Ralph Dennis, School of 
Speech, Northwestern University; Mr. 
Carl Sandburg, poet and historian of the 
Middle West, Chicago. 


Northeastern Division, I 8S. T. A., Joli- 
et, November 1, 1929. Speakers engaged: 
Director Rodney Brandon, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; President W. 
P. Dearing, Oakland City College, Indi- 
ana; Superintendent of Schools Frank 
Cody, Detroit; Professor J. L. Brumm, 
Department of Journalism, University of 


Michigan. 


(See also pages 58 and 60) 





Problems and Progress of Rural Education 


Specialist Sums up Progress of Decade and Half in Rural Education; 
Points out Many Disadvantages and Names Remedies 


watch the men and boys 

break colts. After a particu- 
larly exciting demonstration of agil- 
ity and cunning on the part of a west- 
ern pony one day who threw every 
rider on the place and kicked himself 
free of all the carts and harness avail- 
able, my father calmly remarked: 
‘*There isn’t much a horse can’t do 
when he realizes his strength.’’ 

This remark has often come back to 
me in later years because of its ap- 
plication to human beings as well as 
to horses. It recurs especially when 
I think of rural teachers. For cer- 
tainly the potentialities of country 
school teaching are far greater than 
most people, even teachers, them- 
selves, quite realize. Indeed one of 
the chief difficulties in the whole field 
of rural education is the indifference 
with which the country school is com- 
monly regarded. As Mr. T. J. Coates 
of Kentucky used to say the average 
person thinks of the rural school ‘‘as 
a little house on a little. ground with 
a little equipment where a little teach- 
er at a little salary for a little while 
teaches little children little things.’’ 


Importance of Rural School Problem 


As a matter of plain statistical fact 
this impression of insignficance re- 
garding the rural school is all wrong. 
For the rural school problem in the 
judgment of no less authority. than 
Professor William C. Bagley ‘‘tran- 
scends in importance every other 
phase of American education.’’ Much 
of this importance is due to the sig- 
nificance of farming in our national 
life—and throughout the whole world 
for that matter since all humanity 
must have food—but much of it arises 
also from the fact that so many Amer- 
icans still live in the country and 
send their children to rural schools. 

The census of 1920, it is true, re- 
vealed a little more than half our 
people living in urban centers, that is, 
in places above 2,500 population. 
Most of this showing, however, is due 
to a half-dozen of our largest cities. 
On the other hand, thirty-three of our 
forty-eight states, all except the group 
lying between Chicago and New York 
and north of the Ohio River, are still 
predominantly rural, that is, have 
more than half their population liv- 
ing on farms and in small towns be- 
low 2,500. This means that agricul- 


NE of the greatest thrills of 
() my early childhood was to 


ture is still the dominating industry 
in nearly three-fourths of our states 
and that anything pertaining to its 
welfare is still of primary importance 
to all the people of the nation. 
Among all phases of welfare for 
any people, nothing is more far-reach- 
ing than the kind of school provided 
for the education of their children. 
So let us now consider the rural school 
and the comparative opportunity it 
affords farm children. 
Types and Enrollment of Rural Schools 
At the present time there are about 
160,000 one-teacher schools in the 
United States and 17,000 consolidated 
schools. The one-teacher schools en- 





MABEL CARNEY 
Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia 


roll 4,000,000 children and consoli- 
dated schools about 1,100,000 from 
the farm (exclusive of the town chil- 
dren enrolled). In addition to this 
there are about 45,000 two-teacher 
schools out in the country and in ham- 
lets below 250 population enrolling 
about 2,600,000 chiidren. This makes 
a total of 7,700,000 children from 
farm homes on our national school 
register which is roughly about one- 
third of the 24,000,000 children en- 
rolled in all public elementary and 
secondary schools of the United 
States. In other words notwithstand- 
ing our great industrialization as a 
nation one public school child out of 
every three still comes from the farm. 

The proportion of teachers con- 
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cerned with the rural schools is even 
larger. In the one-teacher schools of 
the country there are, of course, 160,- 
000 teachers; in the two-teacher 
schools, 90,000; and in consolidated 
schools an average of five or six to 
a school or about 100,000. All told 
this makes 350,000 which means that 
practically half of the 750,000 public 
school teachers in the United States 
are engaged in teaching children from 
the farm, and should therefore know 
something of the social and economic 
conditions of farm life and of the 
necessary adaptations of the curricu- 
lum and teaching process to the ex- 
perience and needs of country chil- 
dren. 

Comparative Condition of Rural and 

Urban Schools 

Notwithstanding the notable prog- 
ress made in rural school improve- 
ment during recent years much still 
remains to be done. This is most con- 
vincingly apparent when we compare 
the present condition of schools for 
farm children with those of schools 
for city children. Take the matter of 
expenditure, for example. Money is 
not everything but it procures most 
things and is undoubtedly our best 
single index of the regard in which 
rural schools are held. Measured on 
this basis farm children have only two- 
thirds of the consideration shown ur- 
ban children. In other words, our av- 
erage national expenditure per capita 
for farm children is $75 while for 
urban children it is $129. So, too, in 
the value of school property which 
averages $99 per rural child enrolled 
and $299 per urban child enrolled. 
Teachers’ salaries are equally dis- 
criminating, averaging $855 for rural 
teachers and $1878 for urban teach- 
ers. 

School term, attendance, and high 
school opportunity with their condi- 
tioning factors of child labor and il- 
literacy, reveal further educational 
discrepancies handicapping rural 
children. The average school term 
in the country is only 156 days, a 
month shorter than in the city where 
it averages 183 days. Owing to bad 
roads, distance from school, and home 
obligations, rural school attendance is 
likewise poorer, while high school op- 
portunity for country children, not- 
withstanding recent progress in con- 
solidation, still appears to be but little 
more than half of that provided for 
urban children. (See Bulletin No. 6, 
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1925, U. S. Bureau of Education.) 
Child labor, contrary to general im- 
pression, is one of the most potent 
factors in rural school attendance and 
is worse in rural areas than in ur- 
ban. Sixty-one per cent of all child 
workers (children ten to fifteen years 
of age) reported by the Federal Cen- 
sus in 1925 were engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Illiteracy, the natural 
product of child labor, poor attend- 
ance, and other educational neglect, 
is also bad in certain elements of the 
rural population, notably among Ap- 
palachian Mountaineers and Southern 
Negroes, making the rural rate for the 
United States as a whole 7.7 per cent. 
Even health defects, notwithstanding 
all the fresh air and sunshine of coun- 
try life, are more prevalent among 
farm children than urban because less 
iften realized and more generally neg- 
lected. 

Of all the educational disadvan- 
tages suffered by farm children, how- 
ever, the most serious is the lack of 
professional leadership, as expressed 
in the quality and number of well- 
trained teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. Of the 250,000 teachers 
in one-and two-teacher rural schools, 
23 per cent or 57,000 have had less 
than two years of education beyond 
the elementary school; a third are not 
high school graduates; about 15,000 
have gone no further than the eighth 
grade; and at least 5,000 (chiefly in 
Negro rural schools) have completed 
only the fifth or sixth grade. 

Even more serious than the teach- 
er-situation is that of the country su- 
perintendence. Here the prevailing 
evil is election by popular vote which 
is still practiced in 25 states for the 
county superintendency and in 34 
states for the state superintendency. 
Professional supervision of rural 
schools when provided at all is us- 
ually of creditable quality, notably, in 
New Jersey and Maryland but is gen- 
erally deficient in amount, since only 
one thousand such special school 
agents are employed throughout the 
whole nation for the oversight of 350,- 
000 teachers. 


Progress in Rural Education 


Let it not be inferred from the pre- 
ceding statements that rural educa- 
tion is making no progress. As a 
matter of fact more progress has been 
made in this phase of education dur- 
ing the last fifteen years than in any 
other field. The difficulty is that we 
have had further to go and are still 
but on the way. Brief comparison of 
a few selected gains from the years 
1910 to 1925 will make this apparent. 
During this decade and a half the 
number of one-teacher schools fell 
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from 212,380 to 161,000. Consolida- 
tion increased from 2,000 schools to 
16,600 and the number of children 
transported from 57,000 to 1,111,500. 
The country unit of organization was 
extended from 11 states to 21. The 
per cent of normal school graduates 
among rural teachers increased from 
less than two to about ten. The aver- 
age rural school term rose from five 
months to seven and one-half. Rural 
illiteracy dropped from 10.2 per cent 
to 7.7 per cent. The number of rural 
child laborers decreased from over a 
million to 647,309 (which is still a dis- 
grace). The median salary for rural 
teachers rose from $317 to $729, and 
the expenditure per rural school child 
inereased from $12 to $75, or from 
less than half of the urban expendi- 
ture to two-thirds of the amount per 
capita expended for city children. 
Remedies and Needs 

In summarizing, space permits but 
the briefest possible listing of rural 
school remedies and needs. Chief 
among these are the following: 

1. Consolidation—or the modernization 
of the rural school system. An improved, 
superior type of such schools, placing 
more emphasis upon good instruction is 
essential, however. 

2. Adoption of a larger unit of school 
administration involving more extensive 
use of both the county and the state 
unit. 

3. Better trained teachers. 

4. More and better supervision. 

5. Increased revenue for rural schools 
and a more equitable distribution of the 
funds now available. 

6. An adapted curriculum meeting the 
specific needs of farm-experienced chil- 
dren. 

7. A new and deeper conception of edu- 
cation and of its value on the part of both 
teachers and parents. This should find 
expression in sound community co-oper- 
ation for schools. 

8. There is needed above all a general 
nation-wide awakening on the whole farm 
situation involving school conditions and 
all other phases of rural weli > This 
and this only will bring the ultimate so- 
lution of rural school difficulties. 

In all this the challenge to those 
of us immediately concerned with 
rural school responsibility—rural 
teachers, supervisors, teacher-training 
specialists, and state and county 
superintendents—is unlimited. No 
more important task confronts the 
world today than that of providing 
equal opportunity and advantage for 
farm-dwelling people, and in this the 
daily effort of the rural school special- 
ist, particularly of the earnest rural 
teacher, is the foundation stone. 





The politicians discovered in Roose- 
velt a new element, a new word for their 
political science, namely moral stamina. 

—Dr. Chas. A. McMurry. 
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Walter Damrosch Plans Second 
Season of School Radio 

Walter Damrosch’s second season of 
radio concerts for schools and colleges 
is scheduled to open October 11 under 
the auspices of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

The enormous success of last year's 
series has resulted in a decision to in- 
crease the area over which the concerts 
are broadcast. M. H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, has announced that the company’s 
entire two networks, covering some sixty 
odd stations will be hooked up. 

“This will make it possible for the 
programs to be heard by nearly every com- 
munity east of the Rocky Mountains,” Mr. 
Aylesworth explained. “It is expected 
that the estimated total of two million 
children listening in to the series last 
year will be doubled during the season 
of 1929-30. ‘The concerts will be known 
as the NBC Music Appreciation Hour.” 

Following last year’s general plan there 
will be four series of concerts graded 
from the third grade through the high 
schools and colleges. Each series will in- 
clude twelve programs. The dates and 
subjects of the earlier concerts are as fol- 
lows: 

Grades 3 and 4, Friday mornings at 
11 o’clock: October 11—My Musical 
Family; October 25—The Stringed In- 
struments; November 8—Woodwind In- 
struments. 

Grades 5 and 6, Friday mornings at 
11:30 o'clock: October 11—The Overture; 
October 25—The Classic Suite; Novem- 
ber 8—The Modern Suite. 

Grades 7, 8 and 9, alternate Friday 
mornings at 11 o'clock: October 18— 
The Overture; November 1—From Min- 
uet to Scherzo, 

High Schools, Colleges and Music 
Clubs, alternate Friday mornings at 
11:30: October 18—The Overture; No- 
vember 1—Rounds and Canons. 

An important part of this educational 
series is that an effort will be made to 
answer all questions and requests for 
information sent to the National Broad- 
casting Company in relation to the series. 
Mr. Damrosch’s assistant, Ernest La 
Prace, is in charge of this. 

The enthusiasm with which the coun- 
try at large received Mr Damrosch’s 
concerts last year is revealed by the fact 
that he received nearly fifty thousand 
letters from children, from their parents, 
from teachers and principals. These let- 
ters showed that the concerts were being 
heard in thousands of country schools as 
well as those in the larger cities. 

“The response has both touched and 
re-assured me,” says Mr. Damrosch. “In 
fact it looks like a gigantic awakening 
to music on the part of the entire coun- 
try.” 





Relationships 
Anyone can see the relationship be- 
tween reading and glasses. The relation- 
ship between Johnny’s arithmetic and his 
tonsils, though not so clearly seen,. is 
exactly as specific—James HE. Rogers. 





The Need for Physical Education 


National Director’ Discusses Value and Need of Physical Education; 
Outlines What State Directors Are Doing 


TATISTICS show that seventy 
per cent of the school children 
have physical defects that re- 
tard their growth and prog- 
ress. We should do everything to 
help the child and nothing to hurt 
him. Forty per cent of these defects 
are remediable. 

The war. draft records show that 
over thirty per cent of our young 
manhood were physically unprepared 
to defend their country and democ- 
racy for the world, in the late war. 
May it never be said again that we 
waited until we wanted our boys for 
war before we took care of their 
health and physical well being. 
Schools are as much concerned with 
physical illiteracy as with mental de- 
ficiency. 

Insurance figures show that where- 
as we have decreased child mortality, 
increased the span of life and prac- 
tically wiped out communicable dis- 
eases, nevertheless, today there is a 
bulge in the death rate curve chart 
between the ages of 45 to 65. Due to 
what? Largely to organic disorders 
and degenerative diseases. Heart, 
lungs, kidneys, stomach and the in- 
testinal tract are the center of dis- 
orders. Cancer, diabetes, cardiac dis- 
orders, and arterio sclerosis constitute 
the active list of trouble makers. We 


‘This article was contributed by James BP. 
Rogers, Director, National Physical Education 
Service, and President, Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the N. EB. A. 


die between the neck and the waist 
line. We live the sedentary life. We 
need more recreation, more relaxation, 
and more of the out-of-doors. Physic- 
al activity and play habits taught in 
the school that will carry over in the 
adult life, are necessary. 

Times have changed. Some folks 
do not realize this fact yet in spite 
of the hard pavements, the auto, the 
radio, the airship and ‘‘having your 
picture taken and developed by a slot 
machine in a minute for a quarter.”’ 
The nearby swimmin’ hole, the old 
fashioned errands, the home chores, 
the enticing orchards, climbing trees, 
the ‘‘spell downs’’ and the ‘‘husking 
bees’? have gone. Now we have the 
movie, the radio, the victrola, the 
‘‘marathon dances’? and Coney Is- 
land. We have stress and strain both 
in our work and play. We are racing 
our motors. We take better care of 
our automobile than we do the human 
machine. 

Once a man and child could be 
outdoors in his work and play that 
demanded muscular effort and per- 
spiration. The old order changeth. 
We now sit at our jobs. The machine 
does the work. We sit and eat and 
sleep. We are living artificially. Na- 
ture demands physical activity for 
normal natural living and the prop- 
er functioning of the human machine 
in all of its parts. 

In brief, with modern inventions, 
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A Queen and Her Court ; 
Scene at the annual pageant of the Girls Athletic Association, East St. Louis 


High School. 
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crowded cities, congested housing, 
mass production, and specialization, 
we are living physically under harm- 
ful and unnatural conditions. The 
birthright of every child is to have a 
chance for physical growth and de- 
velopment. Hence there is no more 
vital school project than the health 
and physical education program. 
Physical fitness and well being is es- 
sential to the individual and the state. 

The world needs real honest-to- 
goodness sportsmanship. Plays and 
games if properly organized and di- 
rected can do much to develop the 
invaluable lessons as to how to obey 
the rules, to play fair, to be clean, 
to keep one’s temper and think of the 
other fellow. However, we oftimes 
have sport for sport’s sake instead of 
sport for sportsmanship Here is the 
educational opportunity of the physic- 
al education program. If we can 
teach the life lessons as to how to play 
the game hard and loyally, fair and 
clean, then the schools can train for 
character and citizenship. 

Dr. E. L. Thorndike, Columbia Uni- 
versity, made a recent survey among 
a thousand educators of all types and 
kinds as to the subjects in the school 
curriculum that in their lives contrib- 
uted most to their character and did 
most to build for character. The 
physical education program of games 
and sports received the overwhelming 
vote. This in spite of the fact that 
the group was entirely made up of in- 
tellectuals. 

The value and need of physical 
edueation becomes more apparent in 
light of the discoveries in bio-chemis- 
try. In reading Dorsey’s great book 
““Why We Behave Like Human Be- 
ings,’’ one at once sees the truth of 
the statements, ‘‘The children learn 
through their hands’’ and ‘‘ We think 
with our muscles.’’ Courage in the 
athlete is rot so much a matter of 
love for the alma mater as it is a mat- 
ter of too much or too little sugar. 
The thyroid gland often causes a 
quick irritable temper and spoils a 
charming personality. The decayed 
tooth, with its seeping poison is often 
the cause of the lack of stamina and 
endurance that worries us. 

Education must develop personal- 
ity. The nation needs leaders. Our 
environment tends to the average and 
mediocrity. Standardization is the 
fashion and men are in its grip. 
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Games and sports can develop leader- 
ship and personality. These traits 
cannot be learned through memory 
or lip recitals. The law of learning 
is in the doing. We must learn 
through activity. In the basketball 
games, the boy and girl learns to be a 
leader or a captain, to be a good team 
mate, to keep the chin up in defeat 
and nose down in victory, and to play 
hard to win but to win fairly and with 
honor. Harnessed to instincts and in- 
terests of youth, games and sports 
offer the best medium by which inhi- 
bitions can be eradicated and powers 
developed. The great value comes 
because it is through one’s own ini- 
tiative and joy of being and doing. 





A Job Analysis 
Appended is “Special Bulletin No. 3,” 
a brief statement of the eleven divisions 
of state directors’ responsibilities, though 
no one director is doing everything men- 
tioned in the outline. 


1 


PROVIDING MANUALS AND 
TEXTS ON SUBJECTS: 
Physical Education 
Health Education 
Rural Physical Education 
Athletics 
Safety Education 
Layout and Equipment. 
A.—Prepare Different Graded Physical 
Education Manuals as follows: 

Primary grades 1-3 

Intermediate grades 4-6 

Junior high school 

Senior high school 

Rural schools 

OR 

Elementary grades 

Activities for girls in junior and sen- 
ior high schools 

Activities for boys in the junior and 
senior high school 

Rural physical education 

Health texts. 

More and more small separate manuals 
are being printed for the primary, inter- 
mediate, junior and senior high school 
grades. This is a saving in cost and will 
prove more convenient. 

B.—Prepare Health Tezts. 

Graded health texts for the three 
groups, namely primary, intermediate and 
junior and senior high school are provid- 
ed. Different book publishers are getting 
out a series of graded health texts. 

C—Prepare Rural Physical Education 
Manuals that are graded and adaptable. 

The rural physical education problem 
is different from the large cities. It de- 
mands a distinct approach, organization 
and program. 

D—Prepare Athletic Material such as 
special small booklets on field days, pag- 
eants, tests and other main items in the 
athletic program. 

E—Prepare Safety Education Texts and 
Special Material. 

F—Furnish Special Material on Layout 
and Equipment. 
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School administrators want this tech- 
nical information. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education and the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America have published material on 
layout and equipment, especially for the 
small schools. 


II. 
TEACHER TRAINING 


To get over a state-wide program one 
must not only have good courses of stud- 
ies, properly graded, but must also have 
all the teachers throughout the state sym- 
pathetic and trained in a physical and 
health education program. In teacher 
training there ar~ two groups of teachers 
that must be prepared namely (a), train- 
ing those in preparation to become teach- 
ers, and (b), training those already in 
service out in the field. 


A—Preparation of Teachers in Train- 
ing. 

1. The regular classroom teacher. A 
state-wide physical education system de- 
pends in large part upon the regular 
classroom teacher. Hence she must be 
trained in the material in the state man- 
uals that she is to teach in the grades. 
Recreation is secured through extra-curri- 
cular and intra-mural athletic programs. 

2. The Junior and Senior High School 
Teacher. Academic teachers in the junior 
and senior high schools must meet cer- 
tain requirements in physical and health 
education before they can graduate. 

3. The Full Time Teacher. There has 
been rapid development in regard to the 
training of the student who plans to be 
a full time teacher in physical and health 
education. States are setting up their 
own schools in physical education in 
specified universities and state teacher- 
training institutions. These courses must 
meet the state standards. B. S. Degrees 
in Education are being granted. 

4. The Part Time Physical Education 
Teacher. We have two types. the physical 
education teacher who teaches an acade- 
mic subject, and the academic teacher 
who teaches physical education. 

The tendency is to require a physical 
education teacher with a major to have 
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a minor in an academic subject; likewise 
to require the academic teacher to have 
a minor in physical education. 62% of 
the high schools of the country have an 
enrollment of less than 100 in number. 
In some of the states 75% of the high 
schools have such an enrollment. 


B—Teacher Training in Service. 

There are many ways in which teachers 
in active service are being trained. These 
methods will be simply stated here with- 
out explanation. 

1. Extension Courses. Trained physic- 
al education teachers from the different 
normal schools once or twice a week meet 
the teachers of a district in an accessible 
school house for two hours when they are 
trained in the physical and health educa- 
tion program as laid down by the State 
Course of Study. 

2. Summer Courses at Normal Schools 
and Colleges. 

3. Correspondence Courses. 

4. County and District Teacher Insti 
tutes. Teacher training institutes are 
furnished with a trained physical educat- 
or who conducts classes at the institutes 
in the activities of physical and health 
education. These institute workers are 
paid and all institutes are covered in the 
short time of 3 weeks. 

5. The Conference Method by which the 
school principal calls all the teachers to- 
gether to hear and be instructed by a 
representative of the State Department. 
Practical instruction and demonstrations 
are given all the teachers at the same 
time. This is a time saver. 

6. Visits and Consultation at individual 
schools and classrooms. 

7. Lectures. Programs at State Teach- 
ers’ meetings etc. 

(Concluded in November Issue) 


Money Well Invested 

Superintendent Washburne says that 
in the Winnetka schools “only forty 
cents per child per year is allowed for 
socialized activities materials, and we do 
not find ourselves handicapped—most of 
the materials are very inexpensive.”— 
Child Study. 





Girls Gym, East St. Louis High School 


Counties Ranked on School Factors 


Standing Shown in Ability to Support Education 


WO rankings of the counties 
of Illinois, made by the de- 
partment "ot research and 
statistics of I. S. T. A., are 

shown below. Official county and 
state reports have furnished the basic 
facts used for our derivative computa- 
tions. The detailed statistics underly- 
ing Table I and Figures I and II 


And in Selected School Factors 


would not likely be of interest to 
many readers and are therefore 
omitted. 
Rating in Ability 

In making a new index of ability 
to support education, rankings were 
first made on three items: (1) As- 
sessed valuation per elementary pupil 
in Sean daily eteneawes, grades 
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1 to 8 inclusive; (2) Assessed valua- 
tion per elementary teacher employed 
in teaching the above grades; and (3) 
Assessed valuation per school census 
child (ages 6 to 21). 

The average of the three ranks thus 
obtained was used to indicate the 
standing in ability to support educa- 
tion. It will be readily observed 
that in making this new index em- 
phasis is given to the elementary 
school. 

Column 2 of Table I shows the 
rank for each county in ability to 
support education. 


School Factors Selected 


The counties were ranked also in 
six selected items that are generally 
considered important factors of a 
good school system: (1) Average 
length of term in months and days of 
all school districts of all types, 1928; 
(2) Percentage that high school en- 
rollment is of total enrollment in 
common school, 1928; (3) Percentage 
of elementary school teachers in 1927 
placed in Class A' because of training 
—or training and experience com- 
bined; (4) Percentage of all teachers 
—high school and kindergarten as 
well as elementary—having two or 
more years of training beyond high 
school, 1928; (5) Average annual cost 
for the three-year period of 1926-1928 
for current expenditures of an ele- 
mentary school pupil in average 
daily attendance; and (6) Average 
annual salary per teacher, counting 
all teaching, supervisory, and admin- 
istrative positions, 1928. Again it 
will be noticed that emphasis is given 
in these six points to the elementary 
school. The average of the six rank- 
ings thus obtained was used as the 
basis of the final entry shown in Col. 
3 of Table 1. 

Figures I and II are based respec- 
tively upon Columns 2 and 3 of Table 
I. 


Certain counties with a high rating 
in ability have only an average stand- 
ing in the six factors selected. On the 
other hand a few counties with low 
rating in ability stand reasonably well 
when rated on the six statistical mea- 
sures—primarily because in such 
counties school tax rates are made 
high in order to meet desirable educa- 
tional standards. Other studies of 
this department indicate that gener- 


4Considered equivalent to graduation from 
two-year normal school course. 
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ally the counties of low ability have 
the higher school tax rates. 

There seems to be a tendency for 
those counties containing teacher- 
training institutions to rate better in 
Col. 3 than in Col. 2 of the Table. 
In general, the rural county of high 
ability rates lower in the six factors 
than its rank in ability might seem 
to justify. Urban counties as a rule 
show up well in Col. 3 of the Table. 

Some of our recent educational leg- 
islation—such as increasing the mini- 
mum length of term, strengthening 
compulsory attendance and child 
labor laws, advancing requirements 
for certification of teachers, and in- 
creasing state aid for needy districts 
—will soon lead most of the weaker 
counties to a higher educational plane 
than they have so far attained — 
Dept. Research and Statistics, I. 8. T. 
A, 





Table I—Rank in Ability and in 
School Factors 
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Figure II—Rank in Selected School Factors 


(Based upon Column 3 of Table I) 
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Counties Ranked on School Factors 


Standing Shown in Ability to Support Education 


WO rankings of the counties 
of Illinois, made by the de- 
partment of research and 
statistics of I. S. T. A., are 

shown below. Official county "and 
state reports have furnished the basic 
facts used for our derivative computa- 
tions. The detailed statistics underly- 
ing Table I and Figares 1 I and II 
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would not likely be of interest to 
many readers and are therefore 
omitted. 
Rating in Ability 

In making a new index of ability 
to support education, rankings were 
first made on three items: (1) As- 
sessed valuation per elementary pupil 
in average daily attendanes, grades 
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1 to 8 inclusive; (2) Assessed valua- 
tion per elementary teacher employed 
in teaching the above grades; and (3) 
Assessed valuation per school census 
child (ages 6 to 21). 

The average of the three ranks thus 
obtained was used to indicate the 
standing in ability to support educa- 
tion. It will be readily observed 
that in making this new index em- 
phasis is given to the elementary 
school. 

Column 2 of Table I shows the 
rank for each county in ability to 
support education. 


School Factors Selected 


The counties were ranked also in 
six selected items that are generally 
considered important factors of a 
good school system: (1) Average 
length of term in months and days of 
all school districts of all types, 1928; 
(2) Percentage that high school en- 
rollment is of total enrollment in 
common school, 1928; (3) Percentage 
of elementary school teachers in 1927 
placed in Class A‘ because of training 
—or training and experience com- 
bined; (4) Percentage of all teachers 
—high school and kindergarten as 
well as elementary—having two or 
more years of training beyond high 
school, 1928; (5) Average annual cost 
for the three-year period of 1926-1928 
for current expenditures of an ele- 
mentary school pupil in average 
daily attendance; and (6) Average 
annual salary per teacher, counting 
all teaching, supervisory, and admin- 
istrative positions, 1928. Again it 
will be noticed that emphasis is given 
in these six points to the elementary 
school. The average of the six rank- 
ings thus obtained was used as the 
basis of the final entry shown in Col. 
3 of Table 1. 

Figures I and II are besed respec- 
tively upon Columns 2 and 3 of Table 
) 2 


Certain counties with a high rating 
in ability have only an average stand- 
ing in the six factors selected. On the 
other hand a few counties with low 
rating in ability stand reasonably well 
when rated on the six statistical mea- 
sures—primarily because in such 
counties school tax rates are made 
high in order to meet desirable educa- 
tional standards. Other studies of 
this department indicate that gener- 


4Considered equivalent to graduation from 
two-year normal school course. 
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ally the counties of low ability have 
the higher school tax rates. 

There seems to be a tendency for 
those counties containing teacher- 
training institutions to rate better in 
Col. 3 than in Col. 2 of the Table. 
In general, the rural county of high 
ability rates lower in the six factors 
than its rank in ability might seem 
to justify. Urban counties as a rule 
show up well in Col. 3 of the Table. 

Some of our recent educational leg- 
islation—such as increasing the mini- 
mum length of term, strengthening 
compulsory attendance and child 
labor laws, advancing requirements 
for certification of teachers, and in- 
creasing state aid for needy districts 
—will soon lead most of the weaker 
counties to a higher educational plane 
than they have so far attained — 
Dept. Research and Statistics, I. 8. T. 
A. 





Table I—Rank in Ability and in 
School Factors 
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Figure II—Rank in Selected School Factors 
(Based upon Column 3 of Table I) 
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Rank Rank 
Rank in Rank in 
Name in Selected Name in Selected 
of Ability School of Ability School 
County 1928 Factors County 1928 Factors 
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The Public School and Public Health 


Various Agencies in State Promote Health; Public Must Be Taught Value 
Of Health Protection, Health Service, Health Education 


the health of our Illinois 
people. Of these the first in- 
cludes the city, county, and state 
boards of health and county tubercu- 
losis sanitariums which are author- 
ized by the city, county, or state 
governments and are supported by 
their taxes. The second type are vol- 
unteer organizations and include the 
Red Cross Nursing Service, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Associations, local visit- 
ing nurses, and similar organizations. 
These agencies are usually financed by 
membership fees and private contribu- 
tions, although sometimes their pro- 
grams of work are supported in whole 
or in part by city or county taxes. 
The term ‘‘ private public health agen- 
cies’’ is sometimes applied to them be- 
cause their boards of directors are not 
appointed by the lecal or state govern- 
ment. 
Public health agencies usually ren- 
der one or more of the following types 
of service: 


WO types of organizations 
aim to protect and improve 


1. Communicable Disease control 


—by education regarding the value 
of immunization. 

—by quarantine 

—by immunization 

—by laboratory diagnosis of dis- 
ease 


2. Tuberculosis control 
—by education 
—by nursing care 
—by sanitarium care 
—by isolation of infectious contacts 


3. Proper Sanitation 

—by education regarding sanitary 
standards 

—by inspecting and analyzing milk, 
water, food 

—by inspecting sewage disposal 

—by controlling the breeding places 
of malarial producing mosquitoes 

—by inspecting industrial hygiene 

4. Vital Statistics, collected and ana- 
lyzed 

5. Child Health and Promotion 

—by education of mothers, individ- 
ually and in classes 

—by organization of clinics for 
babies and pre-schoul children 

—by promoting medical, dental and 
nursing educational services for 
school children. 

In 1925 an intensive survey was 
made in 15 Illinois cities to determine 
to what extent they were supplying 
themselves with standard amounts of 
these various public health services 
as stated by the American Public 
Health Association. The study showed 
that none of these 15 typical commu- 
nities were buying for their citizens a 
standard amount of health protection, 
health service, and health knowledge. 
At the top of the list one city was pur- 








Illinois—I927 
Chief Causes of Death & School Children 
Ages 5-19 Years 


874 Accidents. 

654 Tuberculosis. 
478 Heart Diseases. 
292 Diphtherio. 
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chasing for its public 81 per cent of 
a standard amount of public health 
while at the bottom of the list was a 
city supplying only 41.5 per cent of 
what its citizens should reasonably 
expect. This was primarily due to 
the fact that they could not expect be- 
cause they did not know standard 
public health services. An average of 
less than a third of the standard 
amount of printed matter, lectures, 
and other publicity regarding public 
health was being supplied to the citi- 
zens of these fifteen communities. 
Only a third of these cities had full- 
time public health officers; less than 
half of their milk supplies were prop- 
erly protected by pasteurization ; less 
than half of the protection possible 
was given to the health of little chil- 
dren; and the extent to which com- 
municable diseases may be controlled 
was only about half of what it could 
have been. 

The standard amount of health pro- 
tection, health service, and health edu- 
cation as stated by the American Pub- 
lie Health Association can be pur- 
chased by the tax payers but they 
must be taught the value of these ser- 
vices before they are willing to pay. 
In twenty-two states the tax payers 
are buying more public health than 
are the tax payers in Illinois. If our 
citizens are soon to have a standard 
amount of public health protection, it 
will depend in a large measure on our 
Illinois schools. Our boys and girls 
will have to know reasonable health 
standards for their local communities 
and for their state. 

The activities of volunteer health 
organizations are usually an encour- 
aging sign for they indicate to some 
extent a community’s apprecia- 
tion of its public health needs. 
This is the ease, for exampl, in a com- 
munity which supports its school- 
nursing service by paying member- 
ship fees to the Red Cross Chapter or 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association. An 
even more important indication of 
public health interest is that shown 
by the City Councils, Boards of Sup- 
ervisors, and Boards of Education 
who finance the services of public 
health workers. The following list of 
organizations which contribute to the 
funds for public health nursing in 
Illinois (outside of Cook county) is 
an index to the interest of various 
groups. 
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Tuberculosis Associations -.................... 36 
Wad Cea CR RIOIID .ricectrnnr fen incceccecnsscoscen 9 
Infant Welfare Association .................. 1 
Philanthropic Organizations ................ 28 
(Women’s Clubs, Rotarians, etc.) 
Industrial Organizations ........................ 36 
pI Re ae 24 
FRR eS 22 
Boards of Supervisors ............................ 38 
ORS ea See eee ee 15 
Boards of Education .............................. 70 


The funds provided by these or- 
ganizations support a total of 366 
public health nurses and of this num- 
ber 117 are giving educational nurs- 
ing service in schools. Of the remain- 
ing 249 there are 178 who carry a 
general nursing program which in- 
cludes more or less work in schools. 
The scope of this work varies marked- 
ly, depending on the extent of the 
nurse’s territory and her training. 
The fifty-some county nurses who are 
doing rural school work are definitely 
handicapped because of the extensive 
territories with their transportation 
difficulties. However, the accompany- 
ing stories of Red Cross Nursing Ser- 
vice in Alexander County and Tuber- 
culosis Nursing Service in Ford Coun- 
ty indicate that a well-trained nurse 
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can give valuable service to the health 
program for county schools.—[Ed. 
Note: These stories were held over 
because of lack of space for them.] 

The extent to which communities 
assume responsibility for public 
health conditions is also indicated by 
the number of health officers which 
are appointed for county, township or 
city service. According to the late 
Dr. J. A. Egan ‘‘there is not an acre 
of ground in Illinois which is not un- 
der the jurisdiction of some local 
health organization.’’ These organi- 
zations may be divided into three 
classes, (1) town or city departments 
of health, (2) township boards of 
health, and (3) in the 16 counties 
which do not have the township form 
of government the County Commis- 
sioners automatically become the 
County Board of Health. The stat- 
utes of Illinois authorize the officers 
of town and city health precincts 
to provide for the protection of 
health and the suppression of dis- 
ease by quarantining dangerous com- 
municable diseases and reporting the 
same to the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health; providing free vaccina- 
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tion; abating nuisances; inspecting 
dairies and public institutions includ- 
ing hospitals and schools; and ap- 
pointing physicians as health officers. 
The statutes of Illinois, however, do 
not grant this authority to the county 
or township boards of health except 
‘‘on the breaking out of any danger- 
ously communicable disease.’’ 
Unfortunately, also, county com- 
missioners and township boards of 
health, which latter are composed of 
the supervisor, the assessor, and the 
township clerk are not elected because 
of their knowledge of health work. 
There are approximately 2700 of the 
three different types of health pre- 
cincts in Illinois but because of that 
handicapping clause ‘‘on the break- 
ing out of an any dangerously com- 
municable disease’’ barely a fourth of 
them have demonstrated their respon- 
sibility for public health conditions by 
appointing health officers. The 707 
health officers in Illinois are for the 
most part employed by town or city 
boards of health because the state 
law gives them more liberal powers. 
However, according to the present 


records only 396 out of these 707 
(Concluded on Page 62) 


The miniature stages in this exhibit were set to represent the school health activities which are advocated by the Divi- 


sion of Child Hygiene, State Department of Public Health. These activities 


include 


Dental Inspection, Immunization 


against Communicable Diseases, Physical Examination by Doctor and Nurse with Mother Present, and Regular Morning 


Inspection by Nurse and Teacher. 
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Dedication of Memorial to Teacher 


Annie Louise Keller Memorial Unveiled August 25; 
Storm Heroine Lauded and Lessons Drawn 


whom she died to save and 

three thousand interested 
spectators, the dedicatory services of 
the Annie Louise Keller memorial 
were held in White Hall, Greene 
county, Illinois. 

The statue in honor of Miss Keller 
stands in Whiteside Park, a beautiful 
tribute to the bravery of a country 
school teacher. The unveiling of the 
monument was performed by Harry 
F. Lyons, World War soldier, and 
Frank Silkwood, of the U. 8. Navy. 
Twenty of the twenty-one children 
enrolled in Centerville school were 
present, taking hold of hands to form 
a living chain about the monument. 
A troop of Boy Scouts placed a beau- 
tiful wreath at the foot of the statue. 

During the terrible tornado that 
swept. through Greene County on 
April 19, 1927, the little brick school- 
house at Centerville, near Carrollton, 
was demolished. Miss Keller, the 
teacher, seeing the approaching fun- 
nel-shaped cloud directed the chil- 
dren to be calm and lie flat on the 
floor beneath their desks, and she took 
her position at the door to see that 
her instructions were carried out and 
that panic did not ensue. Every child 
was saved, but the teacher was in- 
stantly killed. The people of Illinois 
were profoundly stirred by this act 
of heroism, and a memorial fund was 
raised. 

The beauty of the memorial service 
was enhanced by the appropriate 
music. The speakers on the program 
of the dedication service were selected 
either from among those who had 
served in the enterprise, or from 
among those who represented the pro- 
fession to which Miss Keller was de- 
voted in life and in death. 

The Hon. Francis G. Blair, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, acted as 
chairman of the exercises, and deliv- 
ered the dedicatory address, in his 
usual masterly fashion. Mr. Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor, as a final gracious 
tribute, was present at the exercise 
and gave a short address in which 
he paid beautiful tribute to those who 
serve largely from among the quieter 
scenes of his beloved Illinois. 

Mrs. Fannie Spaits Merwin, of 
Manito, represented on the program 
the rural teachers who are so proud to 
claim Annie Keller as their own. 

Mr. V. Y. Dallman, of the Spring- 


N SUNDAY, August 25, in 
() the presence of the children 








field Register, spoke for the press. 
He delivered a stirring appeal to the 
citizens of Illinois to protect the chil- 
dren from the storms of ignorance 
and crime that threaten. He urged 
that the Annie Louise Keller memor- 
ial be made an annual event as a 
means of keeping high the ideal of 
devotion, and that it be celebrated 
annually in every school in Illinois. 

Senator A. 8. Cuthbertson of Bunk- 
er Hill, member of the General As- 
sembly from the district of which 
Greene county is a part, described 
graphically the scene in the Senate 
of the State of Illinois, as the mem- 
bers stood with bowed heads, honor- 
ing in silence the memory of a woman 
who exemplified the words of our 
Savior, ‘‘Greater love hath no man 
than this—’’ 

Mr. Thomas D. Masters, of Spring- 
field, represented the legal profession 
and business men of the state. Mr. 
Masters, in the most gracious manner, 
acknowledged the debt that the pro- 
fession of the law owes to the teacher, 
and expressed the solemn pride and 
sorrow that its members feel in the 
memorial to this teacher as though it 
were dedicated to one of its own. 

The local committee consisting of 
H. E. Bell, J. D. Rowe, and Ray B. 
Pearce, were untiring in their efforts 
not only in the dedication service, 
but in the perfection of the entire 
project. They must feel the reward 
of arduous labor, unrecompensed ex- 
cept in the success of their enterprise, 
brought to such a triumphant close. 

The monument is a symbolic con- 
ception without effort at strict por- 
traiture. It embodies the artist’s idea 
of the devotion of a teacher clutching 


Of bugles going by. 
And my lonely spirit thrills 


We must rise and follow her, 





A Vagabond Song 
There is something in the autumn that is native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 
And my heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 


To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 
There is something in October sets the gipsy blood astir ; 


When from every hill of flame 
She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
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in protecting arms a boy and a girl, 
while she looks with calm fearlessness 
into the storm. The boy watches the 
storm in fear, the girl crouches 
against the sheltering breast. [See 
reproduction, front cover.] 

The statue is of pink marble, and 
bears the simple statement of this 
country teacher’s deed on one side, 
on the other, the names of the chil- 
dren whose lives she died to save.— 
Fannie Spaits Merwin. 





(Clipping inserted by Editor) 

Mrs. Fannie Spaits Merwin of Manito, 
who at the time of Miss Keller’s tragic 
death was president of the State Teach- 
ers Association of Illinois was introduced 
as the first speaker. Mrs. Merwin paid 
a fine tribute to the heroism of the young 
lady whom she said represented the av- 
erage school teacher whose sacrifices are 
many, whose devotion to high ideals is 
great and who deserves the fullest mea- 
sure of consideration which should come 
to public benefactors. Mrs. Merwin, who 
has been a country school teacher and is a 
mother herself, paid a wonderful tribute 
to motherhood and urged devotion every- 
where to the splendid ideals written into 
the story of the self-sacrifice of Miss Kel- 
ler. Without casting any reflections 
whatever upon any of the other speakers, 
it was generally remarked that the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Merwin was the most elo- 
quent and heart-touching of the after- 
noon.—White Hall Register, August 30, 
1929. 





Schooling or Education 

Schooling is not everything but true 
Education is. Education begins at birth, 
ends at death, while schooling lasts but 
a decade and a half. School is the means 
—Education is the goal. I hope that 
each one earning a degree will receive 
with it that love of the beautiful in 
life, in literature, in music, in service, in 
the lives of people, in her own work, 
which the educated mind seeks and finds, 
namely, culture, and in so doing will 
“strive to be rather than get a Master of 
Arts."—Dean Maria Leonard, University 
of Illinois. 





—Bliss Carman. 
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Our Own History, a Look into the Past 


Thesis “A History of the Illinois State Teachers Association, 1854-1912,” 
G. W. Patrick; Resolutions Reveal Influence of Association 


ELOW is an item which it was 

intended to have included in 

the September issue under 

**Books and Pamphlets Re- 
ceived.’’ 


University of Chicago, Chicago: 

A History of the State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, 1854-1912. Typed copy of a “Dis- 
sertation Submitted to the Graduate Fac- 
ulty in Candidacy for the Degree of 
Master of Arts, Department of Education, 
by George Walter Patrick, August, 1928. 
180 pages.” 


Mr. Patrick received his A. B. degree 
from the University of Chicago in 1920. 
Since 1923 he has been a teacher in the 
social science department of the Spring- 
field high school and director of its con- 
cert and second bands. 

His residence in Springfield made the 
work on his Master’s in the files of the 
Association and in the State Historical 
Library more convenient than it would 
otherwise have been, but even so, to 
quote from the introduction to the article 
in our September number, “Our member- 
ship and students of education are much 
indebted to Mr. Patrick for the thorough 
piece of research he did in his thesis.” 

The second article based on Mr. 
Patrick’s thesis follows. 





Notably in these [early] years the 
Association was prolific in its passage 
of resolutions. Resolutions of thanks 
were extended the railroads for half 
fares, the officials of the city visited, 
the speakers, the entertainers, the 
janitors, owners of buildings used, 
different committees, newspapers, 
state officers, the national govern- 
ment, and often the Supreme Being. 
Resolutions of censure were aimed at 
overcharging hotels, absent speakers, 
noisy teachers, absconding treasurers, 
and overly zealous book-agents. This 
early history is characteristically one 
of resolutions. To put the Association 
on record by a majority of the vot- 
ing attendance was the satisfying end 
of much effort. In passing it might 
be noted that ‘‘the irrepressible gen- 
tlemen, whose mission seems to be to 
make and second motions’’ are even 
now to be found with their inexhaust- 
ible supply of resolutions 

This ‘‘resoluting’’ began even be- 
fore the Association itself was as- 
sured, as the minutes of the organiza- 
tion meeting at Bloomington in 1853 
show. Of the following taken from 
that source, all but the fifth were 


adopted. 
Ist. Resolved, That a State Teachers’ 


Institute should be organized by this Con- 
vention. 

2nd. Resolved, That the Convention re- 
commend to the Legislature the creation 
of an office of State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, with a sufficient salary 
to secure the undivided energies of a 
man in all respects competent for said 
office. 

3rd. Resolved, That the Convention 
take measures to secure the establish- 
ment of a paper, or periodical, devoted to 
the interests of Common School educa- 
tion. 

4th. Resolved, That this Convention 
take measures to secure the establishment 
of a State Normal School. 

5th. Resolved, That this Convention 
appoint reporters to report the proceed- 
ings of this Convention to the leading 
papers of this State. 

6th. Resolved, That this Convention be 
guided in its deliberations by the regula- 
tions laid down in Jefferson’s Manual. 

9th. Resolved, That the convention ap- 
point a committee to present to the con- 
vention the names of suitable persons to 
memorialize the Legislature for the re- 
vision of the School Laws of Illinois, 
and that they take into consideration the 
propriety of levying taxes for school pur- 
poses, with the view to the ultimate es- 
tablishment of free schools. 

Certain resolutions occur in the rec- 
ords year after year and disappear 
when the principle agitated for, the 
action demanded, or the policy en- 
dorsed have been written into law or 
changed conditions or changing styles 
in education have eliminated them 
from consideration. Others subside 
only to appear again. 

The resolutions of few meetings 
have such a high per cent of success- 
ful fruition as do those of the prelim- 
inary meeting just quoted. 

The organization of a State Teach- 
ers’ Institute mentioned in the first 
was effected at once, which organiza- 
tion, under a slightly altered name, 
continues at its annual meetings to 
pass resolutions, which ‘‘express 
views on educational and kindred top- 
ies; endorse policies and recommend 
action.’’ (Illinois Teacher, March 
1929). 

The office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was made a 
separate office that same year and in 
the First Annual Meeting (Peoria, 
1854) Superintendent Ninian W. Ed- 
wards took an active part. 

The Illinois Teacher was launched 


at that same Peoria meeting. The first 


volume was edited by eight district 
editors, each assigned to one or more 
monthly issues. During the second 
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year C. E. Hovey edited the periodi- 
eal with the passive assistance of 
twelve associate editors. The fourth 
volume was published in twelve issues 
under the guidance of Newton Bate- 
man. The subscription lists for those 
four years were: less than three hun- 
dred, about fifteen hundred, two 
thousand, and about twenty-four 
hundred, respectively. The magazine 
has had a checkered career; it was 
the official magazine, financial back- 
ing was withdrawn, it continued in- 
dependently, it merged and disap- 
peared, and reappeared in 1913 in its 
present status as organ of the organ- 
ization that had initiated it. 

The major portion of credit for the 
establishment of the first teacher- 
training institution in the state must 
be given to the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The proceedings and second- 
ary accounts of these years contain 
many references to its influence in 
this project, which culminated in leg- 
islative action February 18, 1857, cre- 
ating the first normal school in IIli- 
nois. At the laying of the corner- 
stone Charles E. Hovey, principal of 
the newly created school, a past presi- 
dent of the Association and past ed- 
itor of its magazine ‘‘ deposited copies 
of the Illinois Teacher,’’ thus paying 
tribute to the Association. But that 
was not the end!—a decade later the 
Association is resolving that there 
should be a normal school for the 
southern part of the state, and two 
decades after that, there are resolu- 
tions asking for the ‘‘creation of ad- 
ditional normal schools,’’ et cetera. 
All of which came to pass in due time, 
[And normal schools are still a live 
subject. See resolutions and legisla- 
tive program of the Seventy-Fifth 
Annual Meeting, December, 1928. 

The advanced school legislation of 
1855 and 1857 would seem to fulfill 
what the founders of the Association 
had in mind in the third part of the 
ninth resolution. Would those same 
founders recognize in the Auxiliary 
Legislative Committee numbering 
about 1800 who received bulletins 
sent out by Secretary Moore during 
the 1929 session of the General As- 
sembly on the status and progress of 
bills pertaining to schools any kin- 
ship to the ‘‘suitable persons to memo- 
rialize the Legislature for the revision 
of the School Laws of Illinois?’’ 

And is the Association still not 
persistently asking the Legislature to 
“*take into consideration the propri- 
ety of levying the taxes for school 
purposes,’’ though it is usually ex- 
pressed now, ‘‘increasing the State 
distributable fund’’ and ‘‘finding 
sources of school revenue additional to 
the general property tax?’’]—W. 
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American Education Week Observance 


To Acquaint Public With Schools, Build Program 
Around Seven Cardinal Objectives 


MERICA is devoted to the 
ideal that every boy and girl 
shall have a fair start in life. 
To help realize this ideal it 

has created an educational system 
which provides free schooling from 
the kindergarten through the univer- 
sity. 

The purpose of American Educa- 
tion Week is to acquaint the public 
with the work of the schools, their 
achievements, their ideals, and their 
needs. 

Effective observance of this week 
finds editors publishing news of the 
schools and writing editorials on edu- 
cation, clergymen delivering sermons 
on the subject, luncheon clubs and 
other organizations carrying out spe- 
cial programs related to education. 
Parents visit schools, motion picture 
houses exhibit views connected with 
education, advertisers write advertise- 
ments carrying information about the 
local schools. Citizens dedicate them- 
selves anew to the great American 
principle of a free education for every 
child. 

The co-operation of all forces in the 
nation is secured in a timely and defi- 
nite manner only by focusing atten- 
tion almost unanimously upon educa- 
tion for a definite period. For this 
reason more interest is manifested 
each year in the observance of Ameri- 
ean Education Week. 

The program for American Educa- 
tion Week is built around the seven 
cardinal objectives of education. 
Many schools prefer to emphasize one 
of these objectives each year. This 
year is a fitting time to emphasize edu- 
cation for worthy home membership, 
which is the 1929 theme for the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. This great organization of 1,- 
300,000 members has characterized 
the worthy home as ‘‘economically 
sound, mechanically convenient, men- 
tally stimulating, artistically satisfy- 
ing, socially responsible, spiritually 
inspiring, founded on mutual affec- 
tion and respect, a place of unselfish 
love and service.’’ 

The many ways in which schools 
help to prepare children for worthy 
home membership should be enumer- 
ated and explained so vividly as to 
leave with every patron a lasting ap- 
preciation of the school as a champion 
of the finest ideals of the American 
home life. 

How to Make a Program 

The suggestions here given are de- 





signed to help each community work out 
its own program: 

Let the chief school officers take the 
lead; select a responsible committee; 
make plans wel! ahead; keep the em- 
phasis on the fundamental aim; let 
every teacher, parent, and child have 
some part; seek the co-operation of local 
newspapers, civic organizations, and com- 
munity leaders. 


Plans That Have Proved Successful 

Chief school officers in state, city, and 
county will take the lead in initiating 
plans. The following have proved suc- 
cessful: 

Proclamations by mayors and govern- 
ors; attractive booklets describing the 
schools and their work; mimeographed 
letters to parents; posters designed in 
school print shops; a letter from each 
child to his parents telling about the 
school; city-wide school exhibits; daily 
editorials and special articles in news- 
papers; slides in niotion picture theaters; 
special radio features; talks before civic 
and other organizations; window displays 
by skilled artists; parents night; book 
displays in public libraries; special talks 
by school children; sermons in all 
churches on the schools. 


Suggestions for the Daily Program 

Monday, November 11—Armistice Day 
—The program for this day should be 
worked out in co-operation with the 
American Legion. Plans for world good- 
will may be emphasized. The pact of 
Paris should have a prominent place on 
the program. 

Tuesday, November 12—Home and 
School Day—The parent-teacher associa- 
tion will co-operate in car>ying out this 
program. Schools wishing to emphasize 
Education for Worthy Home Membership 
will find a comprehensive program out- 
lined in the October number of the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Wednesday, November 13—Know Your 
School Day—Every medium of contact 
with the community may be employed 
in the program of this day to acquaint 
the public with the purposes and achieve- 
ments of the schools. The newspapers, 
the school paper, mimeographed or print- 
ed bulletins, talks by teachers, patrons, 
and students before meetings of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations and other com- 
munity organizations may all be utilized 
to interpret the work of the schools. 
Some important general topics for ar- 
ticles and addresses are: 

Pupil progress and achievement; meth- 
ods of instruction; health of pupils; 
courses of study; the value of education; 
discipline and behavior of pupils; teach- 
ers and school officers; attendance; build- 
ings and building program; business man- 
agement and finance; board of education 
and administration; parent-teacher asso- 
ciations; extra-curricular activities. 
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Thursday, November 14—School Op- 
portunity Day—Show what education 
means in helping to give every American 
child a fair start in life. Emphasize not 
only the economic value of an education, 
but those spiritual values that do even 
more to make up the sum of human hap- 
piness. Review the influence of the 
school upon the development of American 
democracy in the past, and point out the 
increased possibilities of the future, with 
nearly thirty million students in our 
schools and colleges. 

Friday, November 15—Health Day— 
Physicians and health agencies in your 
city may wish to co-operate in planning 
this program. Stress the importance of 
health habits and show how they may be 
acquired in the schools. Show what the 
schools are doing through nurses or clin- 
ics. Devote a portion of this program 
to safety education. 

Saturday, November 16—Community 
Day—The Chamber of Commerce or the 
city government may co-operate in carry- 
ing out this program. Show how the 
school contributes to the improvement of 
the community. Point out the education- 
al opportunities provided by the com- 
munity outside the school. Discuss the 
co-operation of various welfare agencies 
with the school. 

Sunday, November 17—For God and 
Country Day—The ministerial associa- 
tions may help in the plan for this final 
day. The building of ethical character 
and sound citizenship should be the 
keynote. Show how the church, the 
school, and the self-government oppor- 
tunities afforded by American democracy 
are co-operating in the development of 
the highest ideals of living which the 
world has ever known. 





New President Northern 
State Teachers College 


Upon the resignation of Mr. J. C. 
Brown as President of the Teachers 
College at DeKalb, it became neces- 
sary for the State Normal School 
Board to select his successor. About 
26 persons in all were carefully con- 
sidered by the committee appointed 
by the Board. On September 17th 
this committee unanimously recom- 
mended to the Board Mr. Karl Lang- 
don Adams, and the Board unani- 
mously approved the recommendation 
of the committee. 

Mr. Adams has his Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Ohio University and his 
Master’s degree from the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and has 
all the work on his Doctor’s degree 
completed except the dissertation. 

_ He had six years of teaching expe- 
rience in the public schools, five of 
them in Illinois. He has been a teacher 
for eleven years in the State Teachers 
College at St. Cloud, Minnesota, and 
for the last four years was Assistant 
to the President and Assistant Diree- 
tor of the summer school. He is 40 
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years of age, and has a wife and two 
children. He will assume the presi- 
dency on October Ist. 

He was recommended to the Board 
by the following persons: 

E. S. Evenden, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Philos- 
ophy of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

W. C. Bagley, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Thomas Alexander, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

George Selke, President, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Harry W. Rockwell, President, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N Y. 

W. H. Pillsbury, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pelham, N. Y. 

J. C. Brown, retiring President of the 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. 

L. C. Lord, President, State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois. 

—Educational Press Bulletin. 





Director of Physical Education 


The legislature in 1927 passed a law 
requiring that all schools in the state 
should give at least one hour of physi- 
eal education to the children in the 
public schools. It also required the 
establishment of physical education 
courses in the Teachers Colleges. 
When that bill was presented it con- 
tained a provision for the creation of 
the office of State Director of Physical 
Education. This last feature, how- 
ever, was stricken from the bill before 
it passed and became a law. 

However, at the last session of the 


Louis Kulcinski 


General Assembly this position was 
created in che office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Mr. Louis Kul- 
cinski, for the last four years instruc- 
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tor ‘n the Physical Welfare Depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed to this position. He is 
a graduate of the LaCrosse, Wiscon- 
sin, State Teachers College of Physi- 
eal Education and has his Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees in physical edu- 
cation from the University of Illinois. 
He has had eleven years of experience 
in teaching and supervising physical 
education and health welfare in the 
grades, junior and senior high schools. 
including supervision and direction of 
publie school field days, playground 
activities, and recreation centers. He 
organized a teacher training course in 
physical education for the State 
Teachers College at Superior, Wiscon- 
sin. His yr ain work will be with the 
rural and village schools, but he will 
act as advisor to all city directors 
of physical education.—Educational 
Press Bulletin. 





Greetings From N.E. A. President 
To the teachers of Illinois: 

Heartiest best wishes for the new 
school year! May it be for every 
teacher in Illinois a year of happy 
achievement. Illinois has an inspir- 
ing record in education which she has 
maintained from her pioneer days 
until now. May the devoted teachers 
who are serving the state in elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, colleges, 
and professional schools reach new 
high levels of achievement during 
1929-30. The profession is at work on 
its problems as never before. Among 
the great projects which are being 
carried forward in state after state 
and in the nation are: 

1. The enlistment of the profession 
toward the goal of 100% membership in 
local, state, and national associations. 

2. Life enlistment in behalf of perman- 
ent professional service. 

3. Vitalized group study and faculty 
meetings using the journals of state and 
national associations. 

4. Every teacher at work on the prob- 
lems of the profession with a fuller 
understanding of such questions as ten- 
ure, retirement, salaries, and the train- 
ing of teachers. 

5. Revision of the curriculum to meet 
the new needs of today’s life. 

6. Better articulation of the various 
units of the school system. 

7. The interpretation of the schools 
through American Education Week. 

8. The strengthening of state depart- 
ments of education and the creation of a 
federal department of education with a 
secretary in the President’s cabinet. 

9. Preparation for the celebration of 
the Horace Mann Centennial in 1937. 

May every school in Illinois work on 
seme of these projects—perhaps five 
out of the nine. The teaching pro- 
fession today has a large place in 
American life. The people are turn- 
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ing to the schools with a rich and 
abundant faith that they will provide 
a fair start in life for our thirty mil- 
lion youth. Did any body of profes- 
sional people ever face a greater chal- 
lenge than thist—Z. Ruth Pyrtle, 
President National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


E. Ruth Pyrtle 
New President of the N. E. A. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


The new president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, E. Ruth Pyrtle of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, is fond of the out- 
doors and believes that one of the needs 
of American education is to give city 
children a better opportunity to know 
and love nature. Miss Pyrtle took a home- 
stead on the Rosebud Indian reservation 
in North Dakota and obtained money 
from occasional corn crops to enable her 
to attend the association’s conventions. 
Her interest and life have been devoted 
to education since that time 

Although an elementary school principal 
the new N. BE. A. executive has had ex- 
perience as a classroom teacher. She 
taught country schools and different 
grades in elementary schools and is now 
principal of the observation school of the 
University of Nebraska. 

Miss Pyrtle has been a leader in N. E. 
A. and other organization work. She is 
past president of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and chairman 
of the Committee of One Hundred on 
Teachers’ Retirement. She has held offi- 
ces in the Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and has been a member of the Ne- 
braska State Board of Education. 

Miss Pyrtle attended the recent meet- 
ings of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion at Geneva, Switzerland. She had at- 
tended every meeting since the founding 
of the association. 





“Many a father sends a perfectly good 
son to college and only gets a half or a 
quarter-back."—Coleman Coz in “Straight 
Talk.” 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


They Are Looking to Us 


HE schools of Illinois are now 

well started on their work 

for the year. Almost one 

and one-half million of our 
youth are enrolled in our public 
schools and are under the instruction 
of about 48,000 teachers. The total 
expenditures for public schools in our 
state last year were about $150,000,- 
000, and they will probably be greater 
this year. 

From all parts of the state come re- 
ports that enrollments are increasing 
over last year. If there is any de- 
crease anywhere, it must be in the 
country schools. The University of 
Illinois is overflowing with freshmen ; 
the high schools are breaking all en- 
rollment records; and many city and 
village elementary schools are badly 
overcrowded. Everywhere there seems 
to be an intense interest in education 
and a determination to give the chil- 
dren the best ‘possible school advan- 
tages. 

Senator George W. Norris of Ne- 
braska, writing in The Nation of Sep- 
tember 18, said: 

The difforence between barbarism and 
civilization is education. Tyrants can- 
not permanently rule an educated people. 
Ignorance is the mother of superstition 
and superstition is the domain of despots. 
Intelligence is the foundation of demo- 
cratic government. 

In America we have the public school 
system. It is essential to the perpetuity 
of our institutions. If our public schools 
are perverted and defiled, our government- 
al institutions are weakened and will 
eventually be destroyed. A new crop of 
rulers must take control of every genera- 
tion, and a government which would 
prosper and a people who would retain 
and increase their happiness must pre- 
pare the oncoming generation for new 
governmental responsibilities which are 
continually falling on their shoulders. 

Similar and equally emphatic state- 
ments concerning the dependence of 
our free American institutions and of 
civilization itself on education have 
been made by all great American 
statesmen, from George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson to Woodrow 
Wilson and Herbert Hoover. 

The Illinois legislature this year ex- 
pressed its faith in the schools by pro- 
viding more money for their support, 
by passing laws to keep children long- 
er in school, and by providing that in 
the future teachers must be better 
prepared for their work. The Gov- 
ernor and many members of the legis- 
lature often said in some words or 
other: ‘‘We must provide well for 
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the schools; for in them lies our hope 
for the future.’’ 

Now, teachers, it is up to us. One 
and one-half million young people are 
before us, hardly knowing what they 
want or need except that it must be 
the best we can give them. Their par- 
ents are looking to us to guarantee the 
future welfare, ability, character, 
health, and happiness of these young 
people. The taxpayers will furnish 
for this one year at least $150,000,000 
to support the great state institution 
which is absolutely dependent upon 
our work; in fact it consists of little 
else but our work. Our own state, 
through its legislature representing 
the people, has provided for the 
schools in accordance with our own 
recommendations. Seers and states- 
men of all ages have pointed out the 
necessity for trained intelligence and 
good character in perpetuating and 
advancing civilization. 

What an infinite responsibility! 
What an inspiring opportunity for 
service! Teachers, we must not fail. 
Let us make good. 





Help for Your Pupils 

WE had intended to write an edi- 

torial for this number on the 
importance of developing the reading 
habit in children and the value of 
good books in forming their tastes, in- 
spiring them with proper ideals, de- 
veloping their characters, and fur- 
nishing them happiness. But when we 
received the article for the Parent- 
Teacher Department from Mrs. 
Schmidt and the one for the Pupils 
Reading Circle Department from Mr. 
Nickols, we considered that such edi- 
torial effort was altogether: unneces- 
sary. 

Be sure to read both these articles; 
they contain much of both informa- 
tion and inspiration. And don’t for- 
get the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle ! 





Our Health Articles 

IN recent years there has been a rap- 

idly increasing interest in health 
education and physical development. 
One evidence of this is the growth of 
physical examination, physical cor- 
rection and training, and health edu- 
eation in the schools. Another is the 
growing list of text books having to 
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do with these subjects. Our list of 
‘*books received’’ last year mentioned 
several such books. Even legislation 
indicates the trend ; for both this year 
and two years ago laws were enacted 
providing for the employment of den- 
tists by boards of education; and this 
year a state director of physical edu- 
cation was provided for and now has 
been appointed. 

In harmony with this movement, 
we shall make a series of health ar- 
ticles a prominent part of the Illinois 
Teacher this year. Last month Miss 
Mary L. Hahn told the story of ‘‘The 
Illinois Health Appraisal,’’ and this 
month she contributes an article on 
the various health agencies in Illinois. 
We are glad also to give to our read- 
ers the article on physical education 
by Mr. Rogers. 

A study of these articles and a con- 
structive application of the ideas ad- 
vanced will add much to the health, 
vigor, and happiness of the children 
of Illinois. 





Increasing Revenues Not for Schools 

ME. H. L. Williamson, writing 

‘*News of Interest from the IIli- 
nois State Capitol,’’ reports that the 
amount of inheritance taxes paid into 
the state treasury during the last 
fiscal year was $9,866,843.88. The 
records of Mr. Oscar Nelson, Auditor 
of Public Accounts, show this to be 
the largest amount ever received from 
this source. The amount of inherit- 
ance taxes paid in 1923 was $5,250,- 
000. Therefore, the increase from this 
source in five years was about 88 per 
cent. There are other sources of in- 
creasing state revenues outside of the 
ad valorem property tax; but all the 
state school fund has been charged up 
to the property tax. 





For President of the N. E. A. 
ALETTER from Kyle T. Alfriend, 
Secretary of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association, says that Georgia 
plans to present the name of Superin- 
tendent Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, for 
president of the National Education 
Association at the meeting next sum- 
mer in Columbus, Ohio, and would 
like to have the support of Illinois. 
Mr. Alfriend vouches for Superinten- 
dent Sutton in the following terms: 
‘“We know that he would make an 
ideal president. His powers as an or- 
ganizer and his platform ability as a 
speaker would give the associatior a 
president of whom it could well be 
proud.’’ 
It is only fair and proper that we 
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keep open minds until all candidates 
have offered their services; but any 
other aspirant will have difficulty in 
overcoming the very favorable im- 
pression created in our minds by the 
untiring and successful efforts by Mr. 
Sutton in administering the local 
affairs incident to entertain‘ng the 
convention in Atlanta last summer. 
He at least deserves our serious con- 
sideration. 





A Perpetual Problem 


SCHOOL finance furnishes a per- 
petual problem because it involves 
taxation, and taxation is never ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Just now the tax situation in 
Illinois is as bad as it can be without 
a complete breakdown, and it seems 
to be satisfactory to no one. The tax 
laws we have are poorly administered 
or are not enforced. Several recog- 
nized authorities declare that certain 
constitutional limitations prevent the 
enactment of modern, equitable, or 
enforceable tax laws. The legislature 
seems unwilling to revise the general 
property tax laws or to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment to the people. 
Self-appointed commissions and legis- 
lative commissions have repeatedly 
pointed out the weaknesses, defects, 
and mal-administration of our present 
system and have made recommenda- 
tions to the legislature for their cor- 
rection, but without tangible results. 
The 55th General Assembly in 1927, 
in accordance with the practice of its 
predecessors, provided for a Joint 
Legislative Revenue Committee, which 
made its investigations and then its 
report to the 56th General Assembly. 
This committee consisted of nine able 
men, headed by the late Senator John 
Dailey as chairman; it devoted much 
time, attention, and energy to its 
work ; and we believe it made some ex- 
cellent recommendations that should 
have been adopted this year by the 
56th General Assembly. 

But the General Assembly this year 
did not act upon the recommendations 
that the preceding General Assembly 
provided that it receive. Instead of 
that it practically ignored that excel- 
lent report and proceeded to provide 
for another ‘‘Revenue Investigation 
Commission’’ to do the same thing 
and to report to the next regular, spe- 
cial or recessed General Assembly, or 
to the 57th General Asembly in 1931. 
Besides these special commissions, the 
State Tax Commission has for years 
hed the same duties assigned to it by 
law and has occasionally made some 
recommendations. 

But nothing is done in the way of 
tax reform and no real solution of the 
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problem is worked out by the legis- 
lature. Each succeeding legislature 
fails to follow the recommendations of 
its predecessor, solemnly declares the 
necessity for reform and remedial 
legislation, and provides for one or 
more revenue commissions to make 
recommendations to its successor. 
Mark Twain might have said of the 
Illinois tax system what he said about 
the weather : ‘‘ Everybody talks about 
it, but nobody does anything about 
it.’’ The Illinois legislature condemns 
our present tax system and has full 
authority to do something about it, 
but it does nothing except to ‘‘ pass 
the buck’’ to the next session. 

You ask : ‘‘ What is the cause of this 
inaction when action is so necesary ?’’ 
The answer is,—conflicting group, 
class, or local interests, either real or 
imaginary. The welfare of the state 
and its whole people is sacrificed 
upon the altar of localism and selfish 
class interests, and the flame of con- 
flict between these interests is con- 
stantly fanned by inflammatory prop- 
aganda by ambitious but narrow- 
minded politicians and political news- 
papers. Instead of viewing our taxa- 
tion and revenue problems from the 
broad standpoint of general public 
welfare, too many influential people 
strive to win advantages and special 
favors for their city, community, class 
or group. So, whenever revenue 
measures are being considered, we 
witness an unholy and unpatriotic 
rivalry between city and country, Chi- 
eago and downstate for example; the 
commercial and industrial interests 
contend against the agricultural in- 
terests ; labor and capital resume their 
ancient warfare upon a new battle- 
field; the owners of intangible prop- 
erty violently disagree with the own- 
ers of real estate; income tax advo- 
cates bitterly denounce the defenders 
of the general property tax; and the 
defenders of uniformity berate the 
elassificationists. The members of the 
General Assembly are elected by local 
districts, some of them naturally have 
a class viewpoint, all of them are sus- 
ceptible to pleas from influential con- 
stituents, the various conflicting in- 
terests are ably represented at Spring- 
field by astute lobbyists, and—vwell, 
nothing happens but prolonged and 
acrimonious argument and nothing is 
settled but the fact that our tax sys- 
tem has practically broken down and 
our public institutions are beginning 
to suffer. 





Cook County as an Illustration 
‘THE present chaotic condition in 

Cook county is the best possible 
illustration of the breakdown of our 
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tax system and the need of a state- 
wide remedy. 

Early in 1928 certain organizations 
in Cook county that could not be ig- 
nored pointed out the most glaring 
inequalities, inequities and omissions 
in the assessment of property for tax- 
ation purposes. There was such posi- 
tive evidence of inequality, fraud and 
corruption, that the State Tax Com- 
mission ordered a reassessment in that 
county. But the assessors questioned 
the authority of the Commission and 
refused to obey. The advocates of re- 
assessment appealed to the Governor 
and prevailed upon him to call a spe- 
cial session of the 55th General As- 
sembly to remedy the situation. At 
this special session, laws were enacted 
reaffirming and strengthening the 
powers of the State Tax Commission 
and requiring the publication of the 
assessment lists. The Commission 
again ordered the re-assessment and 
laid down the rules under which it 
was to be made. The publication of 
the original assessment of real estate 
and its exposure of the most astound- 
ing favoritism, inequalities, and omis- 
sions aroused the public to such a de- 
gree that the assessors could no longer 
refuse to comply with the second 
order. 

An expert appraiser of real estate 
was employed to set a fair cash value 
upon every piece of property, and 
these valuations were to be furnished 
to and used by the assessors. The 
work began and proceeded ever since, 
but every hindrance that could be de- 
vised by the opponents of an equitable 
assessment has been thrown in the way 
of the appraiser and the assessors. So 
now when the 1929 assessment should 
be well-nigh completed, they are still 
working on the assessment of 1928; 
and no one knows when the final dis- 
tribution of the 1928 taxes will be 
made. As a result many school dis- 
tricts and other public institutions are 
in dire need of funds. 

The law now provides that property. 
shall be assessed at its full, fair cash 
value, and that is what the appraiser 
is determining for the assessors. The 
Joint Legislative Revenue Commis- 
sion’s report last March said: 

Assessment upon a fraction of full 
value tends to disintegrate to a public 
subscription, or passing the hat basis. 
Fractional assessments confuse officials 
and the public. They operate in practice 
to give a running start to the politically 
influential to evade taxes through relative 
under-assessment. 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards went on record in 1926 
as follows: 

We adhere to the proposition that 
there can be but one fair basis of assess- 
ment of property for taxation and that 
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is its full fair cash value. Any variation 
from this merely opens the way for eva- 
sion and the resulting inequality and in- 
justice. The full and equal assessment 
and a low rate are desirable. 

But the tax authorities of Cook 
county declare they cannot use the 
full fair cash value, even after paying 
so much to find it, and have practical- 
ly decided to use about 37 per cent of 
the value against which to apply tax 
rates in the extension of taxes. They 
plead as reasons for this reduced as- 
sessment,—(1) that the present legal 
maximum tax rates applied to the full 
value would be exorbitant and con- 
fiseatory, and (2) that, since such re- 
assessment and appraisal at 100 per 
cent value was not ordered and made 
in other units of which Cook county 
is a part, Cook county would be pay- 
ing much more than its share of the 
taxes levied by the larger units. Un- 
der the first they can show that many 
of the tax rates allowed by law to 
raise sufficient funds under a broken- 
down and partial assessment would 
yield many times the necessary funds 
under an efficient, full fair cash value 
assessment. Under the second, they 
ean show that, if Cook county pro- 
perty is assessed at 100 per cent of its 
value and Peoria county property is 
assessed at 50 per cent of its value, 
Cook county tax payers would pay 
twice their proportionate share of 
state taxes as compared with Peoria 
county. 

All this reminds the editor of two 
errors he has frequently referred to 
in the past: first, the attempted solu- 
tion of our tax problems from narrow, 
local standpoints; and, second, the 
constant counterbalancing and futile 
race between tax rates upward and 
assessed values downward. 

We have already commented on lo- 
calism and class interests in their re- 
lation to tax problems in the preced- 
ing editorial. 

Since we are using Cook county as 
an illustration, we beg leave to con- 
tinue with it to illustrate the race be- 
tween tax rates and assessed values. 
In 1927 several smaller cities in Cook 
county obtained legislation to increase 
school tax rates higher than were al- 
lowed by any other districts in the 
State; and this year, in the face of 
the reassessment, the Chicago Board 
of Education demanded and obtained 
a law to increase the Chicago educa- 
tional rate over 50 per cent. Some of 
those favoring the reassessment com- 
plained that this increase would inter- 
fere with the reassessment and would 
prevent any increase in revenues by 
forcing down the assessed valuation; 
but the advocates of the higher rate 
declared that the reassessment by it- 


self would not yield the necessary in- 
crease in school revenue and that the 
rate must be increased. Because of 
the previous chaotic condition and the 
lax enforcement and mal-administra- 
tion of our tax laws, and because both 
the reassessment and the higher tax 
rate are in effect, it seems impossible 
to prove which had the better of the 
argument. But certain new facts have 
recently developed: the assessors say 
they must set the values for extending 
taxes at only 37 per cent of the fair 
cash value, and the Board of Educa- 
tion is declaring that the school dis- 
trict will again suffer its usual annual 
deficit in the educational fund even 
with the tax rate increased 50 per 
cent. The Chicago Daily News and 
other Chicago papers of September 5 
quote President Caldwell as saying 
that $22,000,000 must be pared from 
the budget for 1930. 

There are many school districts in 
Illinois in much worse financial con- 
dition than Chicago; but they are 
small and weak and very little notice 
is given to their troubles. Probably 
it is well to have one big, powerful, 
vociferous, and contentious district to 
call attention to the problem ; but it is 
absolutely futile for the State legisla- 
ture to try to solve this state-wide 
problem by legislating for one district 
even if it is large. 

Therefore, we beg leave to state 
again certain fundamental principles 
that must be adopted and followed in 
the solution of our problems: 

1. Our taxation and revenue problems 
must be attacked and solved by the state 
legislature from a state-wide standpoint. 

2. Striving for local advantage is harm- 
ful to the State and in the end to the lo- 
cality favored. Increases in local tax 
rates elsewhere in larger taxing units 
cause lower assessments where rates are 
higher and throw the whole assessment 
system out of balance. 

3. All the property in the state must 
be assessed at its full fair cash value and 
this value must be used in the extension 
of taxes; then very reasonable rates, 
much lower than they are now, could 
and should be used. 


When Subscriptions Begin 


pr Saguant inquiries come to the 
editor from new members asking 
why they do net receive the Illinois 
Teacher immediately after paying 
their dues or attending a division 
meeting. We shall make an explana- 
tion here, hoping that the division offi- 
cers will pass it on to the new mem- 
bers. 

The Illinois Teacher is published 
ten months in the year, none being 
issued in July or August. Therefore, 
neither new nor old members receive 
copies for those months. 
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The membership year and the sub- 
scription year do not always coincide. 
Our constitution provides that the 
membership year shall be the calendar 
year, and the subscription year is ten 
consecutive numbers of the Teacker 
from the time it starts. Now, suppose 
a teacher first joined in October, 1928. 
She then paid her dues for the current 
year, 1928, and her membership ex- 
pired on December 31, 1928. But she 
received her first copy of the Teacher 
in January, 1929, and will receive her 
last copy on that subscription Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

The reasons for the rather long in- 
terval between her payment and her 
first number of the Teacher are as fol- 
lows: (1) it often takes a few weeks 
after the division meeting for the local 
treasurer to make up his report to the 
state secretary and to check up the en- 
rollment cards with his receipts in 
cash; (2) it takes some time for the 
state secretary to check up this report 
and enter the names on his list; (3) 
it takes some time for the publisher to 
sort the names, make the addresso- 
graph plates, and thus get ready to 
send the first copy. . 

Therefore, we have adopted the 
plan of starting all the subscriptions 
of those who join in the first half of 
the year with the September number 
(there being no issues in July and 
August), and of all those who join in 
the latter half of the year with the 
following January number. There- 
fore, for new members there is some- 
times an interval of two or three 
months between the payment of dues 
and the receipt of the first number of 
the Teacher. But all members receive 
a full year’s subscription from the 
time it starts. 

We hope division officers will make 
this explanation to new members. The 
members who keep up a continuous 
membership receive all numbers regu- 
larly if they keep us informed of their 
post office addresses.—R. C. Moore. 





The School 


The school is a triangle. 


The pupil is the altitude, 
The teacher the hypotenuse, 
The parents the base. 


Stretch up straight, O Pupil; 
Rise only with him, O Teacher; 
Support them well, O Parents. 


The school will make him 
Bigger than his diploma, 
Or smaller. 


—By Chauncey R. Piety. 
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AST month we asked our readers 
this question: Are forty pu- 
pils too many for one teacher? 
We are glad several teachers 

responded. Here are some of the 
answers. 


Mr. L. E. Bauman, Principal of 
Lineoln Avenue High School, Dolton, 
gives reasons on both sides of the 
question after studying the situation 
in his own school, as follows: 

Points in favor of classes of forty: 

1. Such a class will keep the teacher 
more alert and more problematic, insur- 
ing better teaching and more thorough- 
ness in her preparation as well as more 
tact in her presentation. 

2. It allows for greater variety of opin- 
ion and discussion in socialized recitation. 

3. It affords greater opportunity for 
classroom competition, thus building up 
initiative, confidence, and careful pre- 
paration on the part of each pupil. 

4. It makes it necessary te be very 
systematic in routine work 


Points opposed to classes of forty: 

1. It is more difficult to detect those 
who need individual help and those who 
have slight physical defects. 

2. Much of some recitations cannot be 
heard by everyone during supervised 
study hour. 


Principal W. N. Cox of the Fair- 
mount Community High School 
answers thus: 

How long should a man’s legs be? The 
answer is,—long enough to reach the 
ground. 

Are forty pupils too many for one 
teacher? Who is the teacher? Answer 
the latter question and I will prove the 
answer to the: previous one. 

In these days of big business and big 
talk about school efficiency, it is a serious 
charge against our present way of doing 
things that these teachers who are cap- 
able of conducting large classes are not 
given such positions and paid according 
to what they produce. We may not be 
able to do it now, but some day the 
efficiency of teaching will be more accur- 
ately measured. Not until then will the 
public receive a more equitable return 
on its long term investment in public 
education. 


Mrs. Margaret Young, 440 West 
Jefferson Street, Rushville, speaks de- 
cisively, as follows: 

Yes. 

1. Because in every school of forty or 
more pupils there are a few superior and 
some retarded pupils. 

2. These superior children are usually 
gifted in quite different lines and, if 
properly directed, would require a great 
deal of time and energy on the part of 
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What They Say in Their Answers 


Opinions on Number of Pupils to Teacher 
Vary; New Question Propounded 


the teacher. Otherwise they are likely 
to be found “marking time” 

3. The retarded child also requires 
more than his proportionate share of in- 
dividual help if he is to make progress. 

Therefore, the larger the school the less 
time for the personal touch so essential 
to the development of either the superior 
or the retarded pupil. 


Miss Gladys E. Wood, Dwight, who 
is evidently a country teacher, has 
this to say: 

Forty pupils under the supervision of 
one teacher are too many. 

This is especially true in rural schools 
where classes are limited to fifteen, ten, 
or even five minute periods. The pro- 
gress in the field of education lies in 
the recognized fact that we are dealing 
with individuals, not with text books 
alone. 

Training for citizenship depends upon 
the ability of the teacher to apply the 
principles of child psychology by coming 
into direct contact with and exercising 
a vital interest in the activities of the 
individual pupil. This cannot be done 
in an overcrowded schoolroom. 


What Do You Say? 


How far should supervisors contro] 
the plans, methods, and social princi- 
ples of the classroom teacher? 

This is our question this month to | 
which we want our readers to reply in | 
letters of not over 100 words each. 

We may publish some of the state- 
| ments or the consensus of all of them. | 
| So write us your answers now, and 
| also tell us what question you want | 
| discussed next. Address 
Editor, [Uinois Teacher, 

Carlinville, Ill. 








Mrs. Josephine Breen Olmsted of 
Chicago quotes authorities to prove 
her opinion, as follows: 

Dewey says in How We Think, “Pu- 
pils must be dealt with individually rath- 
er than in the mass.” He also says, 
“What the best and wisest parent wants 
for his own child, that must the com- 
munity want for all its children.” 

I once heard Marietta Johnson, of the 
Fairhope School, say a teacher could 
“handle” forty pupils, as a baggageman 
handles baggage, but that it is impossible 
to teach more than twenty in a group. 
We are told the task of our schools to- 
day is to develop “finely humanized as 
well as thoroughly efficient individuals.” 
In a class of forty or fifty (I have tried 
to teach a fourth grade group of fifty 
eight) the pupils are regimented, must 
move with the mass, do as they are told, 
keep step. 

Hall-Quest, in Its 


Not Our Fault, 
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says, “People who persist in thinking 
as they are told—eventually lose the pow- 
er to think for themselves.” 

Bagley (Hducational.. Administration 
and Supervisor, April, 1929) says, 
“With increasing acceleration, the rou- 
tine work, the work that can be done 
without judgment, is being done by auto- 
matic machinery. Fewer and fewer, are 
the opportunities to earn a living in the 
routine trades; greater and greater are 
the needs on the stepped-up levels that 
require intelligent adaptation.” 

Dr. Overstreet (Progressive Education, 
September, 1929) says, “In proportion as 
education is animated by the spirit of the 
family, rather than by that of the regi- 
ment, there will be no more classes of 
forty and fifty—It will not then be con- 
sidered too ‘expensive’ to have groups 
of a dozen or so, groups that will live 
happily together, without hurry and with- 
out fear, bent on the common enterprise 
of learning the art of adequate living... . 
There will be a respect for the unique 
differences present in each individual... . 
There will be time to watch each individ- 
ual grow, to remove hindrances, to supply 
the means of personal development. 
There will be no conspicuous singling out 
of superior ones, no building of ugly con- 
ceits and pathetic inferivrities.” 


Now let us see what is said from the 
standpoint of a university and re- 
search man. Dr. W. W. Charters, of 
the Ohio State University, and Editor 
of the Educational Research Bulletin, 
says: 

For a quarter of a century important 
supervising agencies have stipulated the 
maximum size of class as one of the re- 
quirements for the accrediting of schools 
and colleges. The number—twenty-five 
or thirty students per class—has been set 
by consensus on the assumption that the 
smaller the class the greater the amount 
of individual attention that can be giv- 
en to students. 

Within the last ten years a great num- 
ber of objectively controlled experiments 
have demonstrated the fact that, accord- 
ing to the tests administered in the ex- 
periments, the size of the class is a mat- 
ter of little importance. Classes num- 
bering fifty, and in some cases as high 
as one hundred seventy students, have 
an average score as high as those con- 
taining only twenty-five or thirty mem- 
bers. The objective data are being used 
in a rapidly increasing number of cases 
by administrators concerned with the 
pupil-cost of instruction to increase the 
size of classes. 

Thoughtful critics do not accept the 
data at their face valw They attack 
the findings from two sides. They claim, 
in the first place, that the objective tesis 
which have been given directly test little 
except information. They open the whole 
question of the outcomes of teaching. 
They say that education develops the 
ability to think and reason more closely. 
They say that it teaches and perfects 
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operations involving skill. They assert 
that it influences behavior, and they 
claim that it does something to change 
points of view toward life and attitudes 
towards values and objectives. These 
outcomes, they believe, are not tested in 
any valid degree by the measures which 
have been used in reaching the conclu- 
sions concerning the importance of class- 
size. They claim, also, that there is some- 
thing to be gained from direct personal 
contacts. They recognize, of course, that 
there may be little more personal contact 
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between instructors and pupils in small 
classes than in large groups; but they 
claim that it would be impossible for 
those teachers who do make much of 
personal contacts to understand and know 
their students well if the classes are ex- 
tremely large. 

In the opinion of the writer, the ob- 
jections of those thoughtful critics should 
be taken seriously by administrators be- 
fore they accept the findings in favor of 
large classes as a basis for wholesale 
increase in the teaching load. 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of @ good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








The School Library 
HAT Is It? Where Place It? How 
Use It? “The child who reads is the 
child who leads.” 
I. What is it? 

A collection of books, magazines, news- 
papers, pamphlets, maps, charts, and pic- 
tures, grouped and arranged for use by 
pupils and teachers. 

II. Where place it? 

In a part of the school building that is 
quiet and easily reached from as many 
classrooms as possible; where there will 
be good light with little necessity for 
shades or blinds; in a long narrow room 
that is large enough to accommodate from 
10 to 25 per cent of the school enroll- 
ment; in a part of the building where 
a small adjoining room can be used as 
a library work room. 

Ill. How Use It? 
1. To make good citizens by encouraging 


boys and girls to read about great char- 
acters in history and fiction; by leading 
them to inform themselves about the 
value of right conduct and good govern- 
ment in the home, school, community, 
state, and nation. 


2. To develop successful business men 
and women by furnishing inspiration and 
opportunity to form habits of economy of 
time through the use of books and other 
materials, to discover sources of informa- 
tion, to become acquainted with natural 
resources and profitable occupations, to 
learn to think straight. 

3. To make happy boys and girls by pro- 
viding a source of pleasure for rainy days, 
winter evenings, and summer vacations; 
by opening to them the doors of the 
world through the avenues of good books 
and a love of reading, art and music; by 
developing worthy leisure interests that 
will help to keep life sane and wholesome. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


“The Only Way” 


Better and Faster Service 


Effective Sunday, July 28, 1929 
BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND CHICAGO 


Lv. Springfield 


Alten The Lincoln 
Limited Californian Limited 


12:50am 2:20am 3:55am 11:28am 12:05 pm 2:30 pm 4:51 pm 6:05 pm 


Ar. Chicago 


7:00am 6:45am 8:00am 3:55pm 6:00 pm 6:35 pm 9:00 pm 10:30 pm 
Returning trains leave Chicago (ex. Monday) 
12:15am 8:30am 9:30am 11:30am 3:00 pm 6:50 pm 8:00 pm 11:30 pm 


10:00 pm Sunday only 


BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND ST. LOUIS 


Lv. Springfield 

Ar. St. Louis 

Returning trains 
Lv. St. Louis 


The Californian 
1:30 pm 
9:15 pm 
7:35 am (Third Morning) 
9:00 am 


Returning trains lv. Kansas City 


Fast 
Mail 


nm Lincoln 
Limited Limited 


4:00am 7:30am 2:45 pm 3:35 pm 7:25 pm 10:55 pm 
6:55am 11:39am 6:18 pm 6:00 pm 9:58 pm 


1:20 am 


8:04am 8:55am 12:05 pm 3:30 pm 9:15pm 11:45 pm 
BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND KANSAS CITY 


The Hummer 
12:03 am (Midnight) 
8:00 am 


8:00 pm 


BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND PEORIA 


12:20 pm 
2:35 pm 
12:01 pm 


6:10 pm 
8:25 pm 
4:55 pm 


CHICAGO & ALTON 
“A Train Ready When You Are” 
E. HH. YARKE, Division Freight and Passenger 


N. Jd. SOUDERS, Traveling Passenger Agent 


Agent 
Phone Main 277, Springtield, Ul. 
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4. To develop worthy members of the 
family by making it possible and by stim- 
ulating boys and girls to read stories 
of wholesome family life, to find out 
about new things for the home, to learn 
to do those things that will make home 
a more attractive and a happier place. 

5. To make healthier boys and girls by 
helping them to learn the value of form- 
ing gocd health habits, of following the 
examples of people who have led clean, 
healthy, active lives, of co-operating with 
the community and the state in their ef- 
fort to provide healthful surroundings. 

“Many a time the reading of a book 
has made the future of a man.”—2Zmer- 
son.—From Library Bulletin Alabama 
State Department of Education. 





“In order to do the best work with this 
course of study, libraries for reading and 
reference are essential. Unless the pupils 
have the power of casy and rapid read- 
ing, progress is necessarily slow. When 
the pupil enters the grammar grades he 
should be able to read and understand 
language used in the common text books. 
To obtain this power he must read 
thoughtfully many books while in the 
primary and intermediate grades. Books 
of reference are of little value to a poor 
reader, but to a good reader all knowledge 
is accessible. For these reasons a library 
selected to give pleasure to the child as 
well as profit should be in every school. 
THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE has a 
long list of books, carefully selected and 
arranged by grades. These are well suited 
for school libraries. 

“Many books of the list of four hun- 
dred supplement the work in geography, 
history, and nature study. Others are 
interesting and have a wholesome educa- 
tional and moral value, just such books 
as children enjoy for home reading. The 
price is less than the retail. These lists 
have been made out very carefully and 
can be relied upon.”—lIllinois State 
Course of Study. 





A sixteen-page prospectus contains com- 
plete information relative to the purpose 
and plan of the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle, the awards, the new course of 
reading for 1929-1930, last year’s course, 
the American Library Association list of 
forty books, instructor school library sets, 
informational sets, the hold-over list of 
nearly three hundred books which are 
former adoptions, dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias—Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia and The World Book. 





SHOES THAT SATISFY 





209 S. 5th St. Springfield, Ill. 
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$1 


SPRINGFIELD MERCHANTS 


fo) a 





S. A. BARKER COMPANY 
Fifth and Adams 
Springfield, Illinois 
Authentic Fashions 
Everything for Women and Misses 
from Head to Foot 








The Old Reliable 


FRANKE the Furrier 


For Fur Coats, Neck Pieces, 
Trimmings, Etc 
211 South Fourth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 








THOMA AND SON 
South Side Square 
Dealer in Quality Merchandise 


Visit Our New Shoe Department 





Teachers Are Urged to Patronize 
Merchants Who Advertise in the 
Official Magazine 


Springfield is a hub from which 
radiate eight railways, operating lines 
in 17 directions. Through it pass 
seven paved highways on which op- 
erate three regular bus routes. To 
20 of the richest counties in Central 
Illinois Springfield is the most readily 
accessible shopping center. 

Teachers who have taught in Cen- 
tral Illinois know that there are no 
finer stores in the state. They have 
learned that Springfield stores offer 
a variety of goods to select from that 
is rivaled only by metropolitan 
stores. 

Teachers who are teaching in 
Central Illinois for the first time are 
requested to look over the directory 
of merchants on this page. They 
can supply the entire range of your 
wants. Then give yourself the treat 
of shopping in Springfield, the state 
capital. 


WHO INVITE TEACHER PATRONAGE «+ © + 





SPRINGFIELD 


' Day Goops Co. ‘ 
Vis it Our New aes 











J. RALPH TOBIN 
Central Illinois Finest 
JEWELRY STORE 
204 South Sixth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 








G.?2. KINNEY CQ. fae 


521 N. Side Square, Springf 
More for Your Money 

















BUNKER’S 


Millinery, Frocks and Sports Wear 
622 East Adams 


DR. MABEL TOBIN 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 


504-505 Leland Office Bldg. 
Springfield, Illinois 


THE CAMERA SHOP 


Everything Photographic 
Dennison Goods Stationery 
320 South Fifth St. 














THE 
JOHN BRESSMER 
COMPANY 
Department Store 
612-620 East Adams 


Official Med: Inspector for the 
B. & O. R. R. Co. 
W. C. HALL 
Practical Watchmaker and Jeweler 
Dealer in 
Wares of Gold and Silver 
312 South Fifth Springfield, Ill. 


Morrissey Airgas Co 


it PavYS TO BUY GOOD SHOES 


512 East Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 








. 





HOME ACCESSORIES: 

Lamps, Books, Pictures, Bookends, 
Desk Sets, Vases, Bowls, Spode and 
Wedgwood Dinnerware 
A Store You Will Love to Visit 
BARKER’S ART AND BOOK STORE 
405 East Adams Springfield, Illinois 


Family Shoe Store and Children’s 


Cozy Bootery 
FRANK W. SIEBERT 


Quality, Variety and Service 
220 South 6th St. Phone M. 3455 
Home of Red Cross Shoes 





NEUMODE 
OUTSTANDING HOSIERY 
VALUES 


CHIFFON SERVICE 
($1.35 to $2.95) 
Springfield Decatur 
Champaign Peoria 














REMOVAL SALE 
Special Prices on Books 
Games, Gifts, Stationery, Etc. 


HUSCH BROS. 


Headquarters for 


LENZ MADE GLASSES GIVE 
SATISFACTION 


Lenz Eye Service 
Springfield, Ill. 
613 E. Monroe St. Opp. Post Office 

















A good place to invest your savings 


SIMMONS Ladies’ Coats, Dresses, Suits and 
Stationery and Office Supplies <1 
Side Square Millinery 
THE HOME BUILDING AND LOAN 
fet Se wie pean 
417 S. 
Herman Pierik, President Georg & Robie 
Margaret Elkin, Secretary 406 So. Fifth St. 
Assets $2,200,000.00 Christmas Cards Framing 


Systematic Saving 
Is the Only Plan for Every Man 
SPRINGFIELD CITY SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


W. J. Aurelius, Sec’y 
320 E. Adams St. 











The MAJESTIC Shop 
Pleating of all kinds 
Hemstitching and Pinking 
10c per yard 

421 South Fifth 
Phone 1249 





Street 
Springfield, Ill. 





TIP TOP BARGAIN SHOP 
615 East Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
Imported Gifts and Novelties 





Phone, Main 1738, Main 1739 
Westenberger’s 
Dry Goods Millinery Ready To Wear 
206-208 S. Sixth St. 





Toys—Jewelry 
Imported Birds and Tropical Goldfish 





Springfield, Ill. 
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Illinois Congress of 
(Parents and ‘I eachers 


Mrs. N. H. Mark, Contributin 
79 Park Avenue, Hinsdale, Illinois 


Editor 








The Teacher and the Children’s 
Reading 


VERY child must become famil- 

iar with the mental, physical, 

and spiritual environment into 

which it is born. It must assimi- 
late in a few short years the experi- 
ences of the race. Some of these exper- 
iences may be obtained vicariously 
through books. To a teacher, interested 
in making not only good citizens, but also 
thinking men and women out of the 
plastic material before her, no tools can 
be offered so efficient as good books. 
These tools should be available in every 
school room. They should be many and 
varied in their subjects. 

Unfortunately, through lack of funds, 
unappreciation, or indifference, many 
school-rooms have no libraries, and some- 
times there is none to be found even in 
the schools. Whole communities are 
without public library facilities, and the 
homes of these communities show a great 
dearth of books. The teacher has a hard 
time to teach the love of good books to 
children where there are no books. And 
yet, if she is a good teacher. she realizes 
how needful is an appreciation of good 
books to mental development. A well- 
read child, like a well-read adult, has a 
literary background against which it 
may bring into play every new idea pre- 
sented to it, and which will enrich and 
ennoble its mental growth; but in lead- 
ing the child who has read no books 
through the avenues of thought, one 
comes often upon a cul-de-sac, a place 
where there is no understanding. Where 
there are no books the children often 
lack mental responsiveness. 

In such a community the needs of the 
school should be advertised Much can 
be done through the Parent-Teacher as- 
sociations, through the school boards, 
and even by the children themselves. 
In one such community a far-seeing wo- 
man organized the parents, and present- 
ing the need for a good school library, 
suggested a campaign for books. Her 
enthusiasm carried the day. First her 
committee obtained a list of desirable 
books, and publishing it in the local pap- 
er, asked for contributions of books from 
that list. These were given at a Book 
Shower, an occasion made festive also by 
a little entertainment. Five hundred 
books were presented, and a fine library 
was thus started. 

The children themselves might enjoy 
earning money for their books, either by 
suitable entertainments, by selling the 
products of their own labor, or by indi- 
vidual pledges. If the school has a 
Parent-Teacher Association, it should 





have a chairman of children’s reading, 
and through this officer a strong cam- 
paign should be made to obtain a good 
library for the school, and, as the funds 
grow, adequate libraries for each room. 

When there is no public library, and 
there seems to be neither the inclination 
nor the means to procure one, the Library 
Extension Commission, Springfield, Illi- 
nois will lend books. This affords a great 
opportunity to teachers in rural com- 
munities, where books are not always 
easily available. 

Children’s Book Week, Nov. 17-21, of- 
ers an occasion for the Parent-Teacher 
Association and the school to co-operate 
in an effort to advertise the need for 
books in the school. A booklet on Chil- 
dren’s Reading by Sarah B. Askew, is- 
sued by the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, will be sent on re- 
quest to anyone desiring help in collect- 
ing a children’s library. Or the American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, will gladly make sugges- 
tions and lists for anyone desiring them. 

In making a library one must be pro- 
tected from well-meaning, but unwise, 
friends. It is best to make a list and ac- 
cept only those. books which appear on 
it. Books should be chosen primarily 
because they are interesting to children, 
because they are written in excellent 
English, because they are of the right 
moral standards, of worthwhile content, 
and because they are true to human ex- 
perience. As far as possible, they should 
be attractively bound, well printed, and 
beautifully illustrated. 

Books should not be “juvenile,” in the 
sense that they are written down to the 
child’s mentality. A child has as much 
literary sense as an adult, he is intellec- 
tually much more honest and all he needs 
is experience in life. If a book is written 
within the scope of a child’s possible ex- 
perience, and perhaps a little beyond 
it, as a stimulus to his imagination, it 
will be understood. Huck Finn is a char- 
acter liked by both father and son, and 
Little Women has its appeal for both 
mother and daughter, and it is so because 
neither is written in the namby-pamby 
style of the so-called “juvenile.” 

Books of fiction in series are to be 
avoided. They are not true, no child 
could experience such a vast number of 
adventures, they are rarely written in 
good English, they often have the wrong 
moral standards, and to a child who has 
been once introduced to the really good, 
they are not even interesting. To speak 
from a purely mercenary point of view, 
they are scon out-dated and obsolete, and 
no permanent library should invest in 
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them. Where are the “Elsies” of yester- 
year! Gone! And how fortunately! 

A recent publication called Realms of 
Gold in Children’s Books by Bertha E. 
Mahoney and Elinor Whitney (Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $5) has just come into 
my possession. I wish it could be in the 
hands of every teacher. It is a large 
book containing nothing more than a list 
of children’s books with some of the il- 
lustrations taken from the books to illus- 
trate it, and a short resume of each book 
under its title. But one feels, on read- 
ing it, as though one had come upon the 
treasures of Ind. Under attractive head- 
ings are grouped all the books that the 
most ardent child reader could wish, and 
the little explanation about each book 
excites desire without satisfying it. 

It is not enough to have a good library; 
one must know how to use it. Herein 
lies the work of the wise and discriminat- 
ing. teacher. She will always keep in 
mind the primary idea, which is to help 
her pupils to enjoy reading for its own 
sake. To do this no set of rules can ap- 
ply; one must study one’s- pupils as a 
mother would her children Because of 
the diversified interests represented in 
every group, it is hardly possible to select 
a book for reading aloud equally interest- 
ing to all. It is better to allow the chil- 
dren to select their own books, and read 
them to themselves. They thus gain 
facility in reading, and become interested 
in books at the same time. Sometimes a 
boy shows no desire to read. You may be 
sure he is interested in something. Find 
out what it is and introduce him to the 
best that is written about that subject. 
If it is aviation, there is Richard Byrd’s 
Skyward, or Lindbergh’s We, or there 
are interesting books on the construction 
of airplanes. If he is interested in ani- 
mals or nature, a vast number of books 
await him, from the Jungle Book, by 
Rudyard Kipling, to the Wild Animal 
Round-Up by William Hornaday. Some 
aspect of life has been written about in 
good books which will touch his ex- 
periences and arouse an answering note 
in his being. Once you have awakened 
his interest, you may lead him gently 
from book to book until at last he is their 
captive. 

As an exercise in composition, the book 
review may be necessary, but as an in- 
centive to reading its value is practically 
nil. It is given to age to analyze, to youth 
to enjoy. A few minutes conversation 
with a child, informally, talking about 
the book as one one would talk about 
a mutual friend, will tell the wise teach- 
er whether the child has really read the 
book, and more than all whether he has 
enjoyed it, and why. This is all she 
needs to know. This discussion may take 
place in class instead of the usual read- 
ing hour, and it may serve as an uncon- 
scious lesson in oral English. 

In teaching, one may illustrate and en- 
hance every subject taught by a reference 
to good books, and thus make even more 
pointed the necessity for a love of books 
as a means to a liberal education. Books 
on travel exist by the score to make more 
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enjoyable the study of geography, and the 
wise teacher will tell her pupils some- 
thing of their content to intrigue the in- 
terest and induce the children to read 
farther. The Children of Other Lands 
Series (Lothrop $1.25) are true personal 
stories written by the natives of other 
lands about their childhood. Helen Coale 
Crewe has written a story entitled Sat- 
urday’s Children about European chil- 
dren which has sympathy, humor, and lit- 
erary style. Books of fiction about the 
heroes of other days abound to make 
more vivid the dry pages of history. A 
Childs History of the World by Hillyer 
is the best introduction to history for a 
ten year old that I know of. The Boy 
Through the Ages by D. M. Stuart pre 
sents a vivid picture of the daily life of 
the average boy from the cave boy to 
the modern one. Every subject may be 
glorified by some interesting book. Tell 
the children about these while you are 
teaching; tell them enough about the 
stories themselves to illustrate your point 
and to make them want to read the books. 

In the study of English literature, I 
strongly feel that there is nothing more 
conducive to the appreciation and love 
of good literature, and the development 
of imagination, than the enjoyment of 
poetry. Poetry! a joy too often neg- 
lected! Children have an instinctive love 
of poetry. Often it affords the truest and 
quickest introduction to literature. As 
in the early history of the race, the 
rhythm and imagery of poetry most 
quickly appeal to the little child. That 
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“little wild horse of magic” will carry 
them galloping through the beautiful 
verses written for children by Stevenson, 
Walter De la Mare, Rose Fyleman, and 
many others, and they will unconsciously 
gather wealth of thought on their way. 
Poetry should be read aloud. But be 
sure you know how to do it; to give the 
right cadence to the verse, to bring out 
its music as well as its thought. You 
will find that children can enjoy much 
more difficult poetry than they can prose. 
While they cannot always understand 
the whole meaning, yet the beauty of the 
verse and the vivid imagery conveys 
much of the thought; and, as in beautiful 
music, the emotions catch the meaning 
when the intellect fails. It is not neces- 
sary to know something about Words- 
worth’s philosophy of life to know 
—‘“my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 
Every teacher should own a good an- 
thology of English verse, containing the 
best of modern and classic poetry. I sug- 
gest either Untermeyer’s This Singing 
World or Stevenson’s Home Book of 
Verse for Children. A dollar copy of 
modern verse, delightfully compiled is 
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entitled Silver Pennies. Any of these 
will serve as a basis for your reading. 
Enthusiasm is born of relief, and un- 
less you really enjoy reading yourself, 
and unless the treasures of literature are 
yours, it will be difficult, indeed, for you 
to inspire your pupils with a love of 
books. But if you do, and I am sure if 
you are a real teacher you are enthusias- 
tic, no greater thrill awaits you than that 
of leading their young minds into the 
golden realm of books.——Mrs. Carl L. 
Schmidt, 2426 Lincolnwood Drive, Evan- 
ston, Ill, Chairman Children’s Reading 
Course, Ill. Cong. Parents and Teachers. 
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The Teacher and the Children’s 
Reading 


VERY child must become famil- 

iar with the mental, physical, 

and spiritual environment into 

which it is born. It must assimi- 

late in a few short years the experi- 

ences of the race. Some of these exper- 

iences may be obtained vicariously 

through books. To a teacher, interested 

in making not only good citizens, but also 

thinking men and women out of the 

plastic material before her, no tools can 

be offered so efficient as good books. 

These tools shculd be available in every 

school room. They should be many and 
varied in their subjects. 

Unfortunately, through lack of funds, 
unappreciation, or indifference, many 
school-rooms have no libraries, and some- 
times there is none to be found even in 
the schools. Whole communities are 
without public library facilities,.and the 
homes of these communities show a great 
dearth of books. The teacher has a hard 
time to teach the love of good books to 
children where there are no books. And 
yet, if she is a good teacher. she realizes 
how needful is an appreciation of good 
books to mental development. A well- 
read child, like a well-read adult, has a 
literary background against which it 
may bring into play every new idea pre- 
sented to it, and which will enrich and 
ennoble its mental growth; but in lead- 
ing the child who has read no books 
through the avenues of thought, one 
comes often upon a cul-de-sac, a place 
where there is no understanding. Where 
there are no books the children often 
lack mental responsiveness. 

In such a community the needs of the 
school should be advertised Much can 
be done through the Parent-Teacher as- 
sociations, through the school boards, 
and even by the children themselves. 
In one such community a far-seeing wo- 
man organized the parents, and present- 
ing the need for a good school library, 
suggested a campaign for books. Her 
enthusiasm carried the day. First her 
committee obtained a list of desirable 
books, and publishing it in the local pap- 
er, asked for contributions of books from 
that list. These were given at a Book 
Shower, an occasion made festive also by 
a little entertainment. Five hundred 
books were presented, and a fine library 
was thus started. 

The children themselves might enjoy 
earning money for their books, either by 
suitable entertainments, by selling the 
products of their own labor, or by indi- 
vidual pledges. If the school has a 
Parent-Teacher Association, it should 


have a chairman of children’s reading, 
and through this officer a strong cam- 
paign should be made to obtain a good 
library for the school, and, as the funds 
grow, adequate libraries for each room. 

When there is no public library, and 
there seems to be neither the inclination 
nor the means to procure one, the Library 
Extension Commission, Springfield, Illi- 
nois will lend books. This affords a great 
opportunity to teachers in rural com- 
munities, where books are not always 
easily available. 

Children’s Book Week, Nov. 17-21, of- 
ers an occasion for the Parent-Teacher 
Association and the school to co-operate 
in an effort to advertise the need for 
books in the school. A booklet on Chil- 
dren’s Reading by Sarah B. Askew, is- 
sued by the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, will be sent on re- 
quest to anyone desiring help in collect- 
ing a children’s library. Or the American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, will gladly make sugges- 
tions and lists for anyone desiring them. 

In making a library one must be pro- 
tected from well-meaning, but unwise, 
friends. It is best to make a list and ac- 
cept only those. books which appear on 
it. Books should be chosen primarily 
because they are interesting to children, 
because they are written in excellent 
English, because they are of the right 
moral standards, of worthwhile content, 
and because they are true to human ex- 
perience. As far as possible, they should 
be attractively bound, well printed, and 
beautifully illustrated. 

Books should not be “juvenile,” in the 
sense that they are written down to the 
child’s mentality. A child has as much 
literary sense as an adult, he is intellec- 
tually much more honest and all he needs 
is experience in life. If a book is written 
within the scope of a child’s possible ex- 
perience, and perhaps a little beyond 
it, as a stimulus to his imagination, it 
will be understood. Huck Finn is a char- 
acter liked by both father and son, and 
Little Women has its appeal for both 
mother and daughter, and it is so because 
neither is written in the namby-pamby 
style of the so-called “juvenile.” 

Books of fiction in series are to be 
avoided. They are not true, no child 
could experience such a vast number of 
adventures, they are rarely written in 
good English, they often have the wrong 
moral standards, and to a child who has 
been once introduced to the really good, 
they are not even interesting. To speak 
from a purely mercenary point of view, 
they are soon out-dated and obsolete, and 
no permanent library should invest in 
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them. Where are the “Elsies” of yester- 
year! Gone! And how fortunately! 

A recent publication called Realms of 
Gold in Children’s Books by Bertha E. 
Mahoney and Elinor Whitney (Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $5) has just come into 
my possession. I wish it could be in the 
hands of every teacher. It is a large 
book containing nothing more than a list 
of children’s books with some of the il- 
lustrations taken from the books to illus- 
trate it, and a short resume of each book 
under its title. But one feels, on read- 
ing it, as though one had come upon the 
treasures of Ind. Under attractive head- 
ings are grouped all the books that the 
most ardent child reader could wish, and 
the little explanation about each book 
excites desire without satisfying it. 

It is not enough to have a good library; 
one must know how to use it. Herein 
lies the work of the wise and discriminat- 
ing. teacher. She will always keep in 
mind the primary idea, which is to help 
her pupils to enjoy reading for its own 
sake. To do this no set of rules can ap- 
ply; one must study one’s- pupils as a 
mother would her children Because of 
the diversified interests represented in 
every group, it is hardly possible to select 
a book for reading aloud equally interest- 
ing to all. It is better to allow the chil- 
dren to select their own books, and read 
them to themselves. They thus gain 
facility in reading, and become interested 
in books at the same time. Sometimes a 
boy shows no desire to read. You may be 
sure he is interested in something. Find 
out what it is and introduce him to the 
best that is written about that subject. 
If it is aviation, there is Richard Byrd’s 
Skyward, or Lindbergh’s We, or there 
are interesting books on the construction 
of airplanes. If he is interested in ani- 
mals or nature, a vast number of books 
await him, from the Jungle Book, by 
Rudyard Kipling, to the Wild Animal 
Round-Up by William Hornaday. Some 
aspect of life has been written about in 
good books which will touch his ex- 
periences and arouse an answering note 
in his being. Once you have awakened 
his interest, you may lead him gently 
from book to book until at last he is their 
captive. 

As an exercise in composition, the book 
review may be necessary, but as an in- 
centive to reading its value is practically 
nil. It is given to age to analyze, to youth 
to enjoy. A few minutes conversation 
with a child, informally, talking about 
the book as one one would talk about 
a mutual friend, will tell the wise teach- 
er whether the child has really read the 
book, and more than all whether he has 
enjoyed it, and why. This is all she 
needs to know. This discussion may take 
place in class instead of the usual read- 
ing hour, and it may serve as an uncon- 
scious lesson in oral English. 

In teaching, one may illustrate and en- 
hance every subject taught by a reference 
to good books, and thus make even more 
pointed the necessity for a love of books 
as a means to a liberal education. Books 
on travel exist by the score to make more 
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enjoyable the study of geography, and the 
wise teacher will tell her pupils some- 
thing of their content to intrigue the in- 
terest and induce the children to read 
farther. The Children of Other Lands 
Series (Lothrop $1.25) are true personal 
stories written by the natives of other 
lands about their childhood. Helen Coale 
Crewe has written a story entitled Sat- 
urday’s Children about European chil- 
dren which has sympathy, humor, and lit- 
erary style. Books of fiction about the 
heroes of other days abound to make 
more vivid the dry pages of history. A 
Childs History of the World by Hillyer 
is the best introduction to history for a 
ten year old that I know of. The Boy 
Through the Ages by D. M. Stuart pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the daily life of 
the average boy from the cave boy to 
the modern one. Every subject may be 
glorified by some interesting book. Tell 
the children about these while you are 
teaching; tell them enough about the 
stories themselves to illustrate your point 
and to make them want to read the books. 

In the study of English literature, I 
strongly feel that there is nothing more 
conducive to the appreciation and love 
of good literature, and the development 
of imagination, than the enjoyment of 
poetry. Poetry! a joy too often neg- 
lected! Children have an instinctive love 
of poetry. Often it affords the truest and 
quickest introduction to literature. As 
in the early history of the race, the 
rhythm and imagery of poetry most 
quickly appeal to the little child. That 
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“little wild horse of magic” will carry 
them galloping through the beautiful 
verses written for children by Stevenson, 
Walter De la Mare, Rose Fyleman, and 
many others, and they will unconsciously 
gather wealth of thought on their way. 
Poetry should be read aloud. But be 
sure you know how to do it; to give the 
right cadence to the verse, to bring out 
its music as well as its thought. You 
will find that children can enjoy much 
more difficult poetry than they can prose. 
While they cannot always understand 
the whole meaning, yet the beauty of the 
verse and the vivid imagery conveys 
much of the thought; and, as in beautiful 
music, the emotions catch the meaning 
when the intellect fails. It is not neces- 
sary to know something about Words- 
worth’s philosophy of life to know 
—‘“‘my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 
Every teacher should own a good an- 
thology of English verse, containing the 
best of modern and classic poetry. I sug- 
gest either Untermeyer’s This Singing 
World or Stevenson’s Home Book of 
Verse for Children. A dollar copy of 
modern verse, delightfully compiled is 
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entitled Silver Pennies. Any of these 
will serve as a basis for your reading. 
Enthusiasm is born of relief, and un- 
less you really enjoy reading yourself, 
and unless the treasures of literature are 
yours, it will be difficult, indeed, for you 
to inspire your pupils with a love of 
books. But if you do, and I am sure if 
you are a real teacher you are enthusias- 
tic, no greater thrill awaits you than that 
of leading their young minds into the 
golden realm of books.——Mrs. Carl L. 
Schmidt, 2426 Lincolnwood Drive, Evan- 
ston, Ill, Chairman Children’s Reading 
Course, Ill. Cong. Parents and Teachers. 
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The Trend of Training of Rural 

Teachers in Northern Illinois 

N THE problem of raising teaching 
to the level of one of the respected 
professions, the teacher’s training is 
easily one of the outstanding factors. 

As long as thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of young men and women with no 
training beyond the elementary grades 
are entrusted with the responsibility of 
teaching hundreds of thousands of fu- 
ture citizens, the public has a right to 
look askance at the so-called teaching pro- 
fession. That the above conditions ex- 
ist in the American democracy is nothing 
short of a tragedy, when we consider the 
importance that teaching should and must 
have in a democratic society if that type 
of society is to perpetuate itself success- 
fully. Dearborn, in his book on An In- 
troduction to Teaching, has the following 
interesting comment to make concerning 
teaching: “Teaching is a creative art. 
Perfection in teaching is the result of 
personal fitness, adequate preparation, 
natural ability, and not a by-product of 
chance or accident. The outcomes of good 
teaching are character, ability to adjust 
one’s individuality to the end that social 
problems may be more adequately met, a 
broader outlook upon life, the develop- 
ment of vocational abilities, a more high- 
ly crystallized appreciative sense, and the 
like,—in short, the most invaluable of all 
human values.” 

If the above is not an exaggerated no- 
tion of the work of the teacher—and we 
do not believe that it is—it is time to take 
stock of the teacher-training situation. 
In study of that sort, it seems proper 
and fitting to begin with what Keith and 
Bagley in their book on the Nation and 
the Schools have chosen to call the “weak- 
est link,” i. e., the training of the rural 
teachers. 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem is, as indicated in the title, 
the trend of training of rural teachers 
over a five-year period in twelve counties 
of Northern Illinois. The five-year per- 
iod referred to is from 1923 to 1928 in- 
clusive. Rural teachers were thought of 
as dividing themselves into four groups 
on the basis of training as follows: First, 
the group of rural teachers with no train- 
ing beyond high school, hereafter desig- 
nated as Group I; secondly, the group of 
rural teachers with less than one year of 
training beyond high school, or Group 
II; thirdly, the group of rural teachers 
with one or more but less than two years 
of training beyond high school, or Group 
III; fourthly, the group of rural teachers 
with two or more years of training be- 
yond high school, or Group IV. Sixteen 
county superintendents were asked to re- 
port on the training of their teachers in 
the rural schools on the basis of the 


above classification. Twelve of the six- 
teen county superintendents reported, 
and the data obtained from them are 
tabulated in Table I. 

Figures I, II, III, and IV show the same 
data for Groups I, II, III, and IV respec- 
tively. 


Interpretation of Data and Conclusion 


The accompanying table and graphs re- 
veal some very interesting facts in re- 
gard to teacher-training in the rural 
schools in the twelve counties involved 
in this study. The data indicate an ex- 
cellent condition so far as teacher-train- 
ing in the rural schools is concerned in 
this area as compared with conditions in 
general throughout the United States. In 
Group I, including teachers with no train- 
ing beyond high school, there has been 
a constant decrease in the num- 
ber of teachers over the five-year per- 
iod with the exception of the school 
year 1925-1926. The same fact holds true 
for Group II, including teachers with less 
than one year of training beyond high 
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school, with the exception of the school 
year 1926-1927. At the same time there 
has been a constant increase over the 
five-year period withou. exception in the 
number of teachers in Group III, includ- 
ing teachers with one or more but less 
than two years of training beyond high 
school. This is also true of Group IV, 
teachers with two or more years of train- 
ing beyond high school. 

How significant have the changes been? 
Answering that question in terms of per 
cents, we may observe the following very 
interesting facts: In 1923-1924, approx- 
imately 31% of the rural teachers of the 
twelve counties studied were in Group I, 
approximately 48% of them were in 
Group II, a trifille over 12% were in 
Group III, and only a little more than 
7% were in Group IV. Now what do the 
figures show at the end of the period 
studied, that is 1927-1928? That year 
we find only a little more than 8% of the 
teachers in Group I,approximately 31% in 
Group II, a trifle more than 35% in Group 
III, and a little less than 241-3% in 
Group IV. We can express the above 
facts this way: 1923-1924, approximately 
80% of the teachers involved in this 
study were in Groups I and II, and only 
20% in Groups III and IV; in 1927-1928, 
just a little more than 40% of the teach- 
ers were in Groups I and II, and a trifle 
less than 60% of them were in Groups 
III and IV. 





TABLE I. 
Group I. 
‘ "28-24 "24-25 '25-"26 "26-'27 "27-28 
No. of rural teachers with no training beyond 
ft F aarp Sin: ihigaiarys 339 386 166 119 
Group II. 
No. of rural teachers with less than one year 
of training beyond ‘.. 7 school...... 602 596 390 444 396 
roup 
No. of rural teachers with one or more but 
less than two years of training beyond 
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Two of this Year’s Books 
EALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION is written especially 
for teachers in service. The 
recognized importance of health 
training as a proper part of the education 
of every person gives the book great sig- 
nificance just now. It presents a complete 
program of health instruction. The 
authors deal comprehensively with such 
topics as health objectives, health habits, 
mental hygiene, nutrition and communi- 
cable diseases. Emphasis is put upon 
those physical activities which are recog- 
nized as a part of a modern health pro 
gram. 
“The unfortunate tendency toward a 
high degree of specialization in elemen- 
tary-school subjects is well illustrated in 


the case of health education and physical 
education. If there are any two subjects 
in the elementary-school curriculum 
which belong together naturally and of 
necessity it would seem to be these two. 
Yet it is only in the most progressive 
school systems that anything approaching 
a proper unification of these two subjects 
has been accomplished. 

“In their historical development health 
education and physical education have 
had little in common. This is explained 
first by the fact that each of these sub- 
jects has been developed largely by a 
group of specialists who have shown 
little interest either in the other sub- 
ject or in the general field of education, 
and, second, by the fact that the present 
tendency toward the unification of sub- 
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ject matter from related fields for use in 
the elementary school is a rather recent 
development.” 

The authors have given the book scope 
enough to make it valuable to anyone 
interested at all in the subject. As a 
handbook on the teacher’s desk, it will 
prove a great resource in meeting prac- 
tically a class of school needs that are 
urgent but too generally ignored. 


Gifted Children—“A few years ago one 
rarely heard that social progress de- 
pended mainly upon the discovery and 
development of the gifted child; or that 
well-endowed individuals have a right to 
receive as much attention from teachers 
and society in general as less-favored 
children. But our views on these matters 
have changed fundamentally. The ques- 
tion of the desirability of discovering 
and developing to the utmost all our su- 
perior children has been pretty gener- 
ally decided in the affirmative, so that 
we can now expend our energies in de- 
vising instruments for locating highly- 
endowed children and in determining how 
best to bring their talents to fruition so 
that, without any overlooking of their 
personal interests and well-being, they 
may become most useful to society.” 

This book shows how to know and how 
to treat the gifted child. Many books 
have been written concerning the dull 
and retarded child. This one is to make 
clear the rights and the needs of the 
bright chiid so he may have full benefit of 
his ability. The problems involved are 
treated in a clear and convincing way. 

There is a considerable amount of 
rather technical material In the book, 
but it is put within the understanding of 
intelligent teachers. A great deal of in- 
formation concerning average children is 
developed in such ways that the teacher 
has from this study valuable assistance in 
all his work. The book will prove help- 
ful to any class of teachers 





Father and Son Mixer 


The object of the Father-Son Mixer 
is to avoid the formality, inconvenience, 
and expense of a banquet and yet bring 
the fathers and sons together. In a small 
school these are in some cases great ob- 
stacles. In our school each boy extended 
his father a written invitation. The mem- 
bers of the school board and the high 
school superintendent were also included. 
The program was prepared by the boys 
and was similar to other Father nad Son 
programs. The eats were chilli soup 
and crackers. This is inexpensive, easy 
to prepare, and very appetizing on a cold 
night. The Father-Son Mixer is an ex- 
cellent medium by which an [agricultur- 
al] teacher going into a new community 
can become acquainted.—The Fan-Mill. 





We Can Pay You 
5% on Your Savings 


ASK US 
Sangamon Building and Loan Ass’n 
Springfield, Ill. 
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= “Within the next few years the Motion Picture 
will be an indispensable adjunct for every teacher 
ly- aeape J ; y 
ell and educational lecturer.” This, from a recent 
80 report of the United States Bureau of Education, 
eir immediately makes a suggestion which school 
ey boards of even the smallest schools will do well to 
on consider. The widespread use of films in schools is 
a an assured development which is destined to 
ull materialize in the next few years. Educators every- 
ke where recognize the vast potential value which 
a films hold as a means of instruction. 
are De Vry Motion Pictures create a lasting im- 
: pression—they attract and hold the attention of 
- ‘ : . . the pupils—make school work more pleasant. 
a American educational authority and American They present details upon the screen so that all 
-. editorial supervision . . . the facilities of the larg- may see—make minute objects, ordinarily seen by 
is est and best appointed establishments for the only one at a time with difficulty through a micro- 
red manufacture of globes . . . more than one-half scope, magnified to a size easily visible to a whole 
- century of experience in producing globes for class at once. 
America’s classrooms . . . plus the recognized Stop-on-film feature enables teacher to hold the 
skill in globe-map-making of G. W. Bacon & picture on the screen at any 
Co., Ltd. of London .. . this is the combination time for detailed study. 
xer that makes Weber Costello globes the standard Mail the coupon below and 
~ of comparison. full details will be sent promptly. 
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Special Meeting 

The Chicago Division is planning a 
large dinner for Saturday evening, Octo- 
ber 26, in honor of our officers and mem- 
bers who have been honored with N. E. 
A. offices, delegates to the World Feder- 
ation at Geneva, and others. It is hoped 
to have a iarge attendance from all 
branches of the Chicago teaching force, 
taking in all the I. S. T. A. boosters in 
the division from the superintendent’s 
staff on the one hand to the newest nor- 
mal graduates on the other—sort of a 


division has done and what there is still 
to be done to help the cause of educa- 
tion. The place has not been definitely 
decided at this date (September 16.).— 

Emma McCredie, Secretary. 





Illinois Vocational Home - Making 
Teachers, Chicago, October 31 and No- 
vember 1, 1929. Adah H. Hess, State 
Supervisor, Springfield. 





IMinois Home Economics Association, 
Chicago, November 2. Lillian Stevenson, 


October, 1929 


Public Welfare Conference, Evanston, 
October 28-31. For further information 
or assistance address Miss Edna Zimmer- 
man, Executive Secretary, 530 The Cap- 
itol, Springfield, or Mrs. A. M. Simons, 
Committee for Women’s Organizations, 
2319 Sheridan Ave., Evanston. 


Chicago Division of the I. S. T. A, 
October 26, get-together meeting; Novem- 
ber 23, business meeting: election of of- 
ficers and delegates, resolutions, et cet- 


era; inspirational meeting for membDer- 


ship drive, early February, 1930. 


get-together to take stock of what the secretary, University of Chicago. 


Illinois Attendance Officers Associa- 
tion, Friday December 27, 10:00 A. M. 


1] TEACHERS WANTED— Gradu- PPA oat the Elks Club, $ 
, Springfield. Miss Alta 
SPECI ALISTS = cay ep pel tn Al nce ee ' oom ia © Wignall is president and G. H. Wright, 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS Me N_ 4 — is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

















perintendents, Principals, 
TEACHERS’ Teachers for en, 
State Teachers’ 


AGENCY Schools, and 


LBER Sckook, aod Stato Teacher 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 1},,uch this live wire Place- 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York .....+ Bureau snd 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington e Ope every- 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas — Best service. Booklet 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY <3° 7 


CLINTON, IOWA Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers In Good Positions at small expense to them 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY CENTRAL AND 


WESTERN STATES 








For pleasure, inspiration, professional advan 
mins Drawing, Painting, sculpture —_ 
Literature 
Decoration 
Study 
Send for booklet A 


TEMPLES TOURS 


Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


English 
Interior 






| GO TO EUROPE 





NEW BANNER CATALOG 

of “World's Best Plays” FREE 
Three-Act Plays—One-Act Plays—Pa- 
geants — Operettas — Stunts — Minstrels — 


Monologues—Drills—Special Day Enter- 
tainments—Technique Books. 

BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 
111 Ellis Street San Francisco, Calif. 














A SPECIAL LOAN SERVICE 


For Illinois T eachers 


THE COLONIAL FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION as a testimonial of their belief in the 
high character and integrity of [Illinois 
Teachers has provided a SPECIAL PLAN 
whereby you can borrow by MAIL— 


$50 to $300 at Preferred Rates 


on your personal note, without co-signers or 
collateral. No inquiries are made of your 
friends, relatives or school board. 


New Liberal Payment Schedule 











The Exclusive Choice 
of the 


Illinois State Teachers Association 
In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 












sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, cour- 
teous service and brilliant social activ- 
ities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Special discounts for extended stays. 
Write or wire for reservations 


The 


DRAKE 














CHICAGO 





North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 






You may have as many as twenty-five months 
in which to repay with the privilege of pay- 
ing in full at any time—thus reducing the 
cost. Our special rate to you makes the 
average cost of a $100 loan only $1.30 per 
month. Other amounts in the same pro- 
portion. No fees, no deductions. 


You need not come to our office. Just fill out the at- 
tached coupon and mail TODAY. 


Colonial Finance Corporation 


Under State Supervision 
20 East Jackson Bilvd., Chicago, Ml. 
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HAVE YOU READ WHAT 


on me DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
as, DIAGNOSTIC appealed 8s UNIVERSITY 
. TESTS AND THE NEW 
= PRACTICE INTERNATIONAL 
=|] S aan ENCYCLOPAEDIA? 




















sia- 
M. ‘ : ats , 
Ita Not just another series of work books in 
ht, | arithmetic—not simply a miscellaneous col- 
ond lection of drill exercises—not keyed to any 
particular arithmetic series.—But . . . these 


are exact instruments of pupil diagnosis and 
they provide preventive treatment against 
arithmetic disorders.—They can be used with 
any basal arithmetic text. 


6 books for Grades 3 to 8 
Price..................$0.32 each 
{ (Less usual school discount) 


School children find THE NEW INTERNATIONAL fascinating and 
helpful. The $30 Danersk book-table shown above is given free to 
every purchaser of this great work. 


Send for further information and specimen 
pages of Tests and Practice Exercises 


| 
| 
| 
| # 623-633 8. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2.1 
| 


“J FIND IT A MOST ADMIRABLE 
AND CONVENIENT BOOK OF 
REFERENCE...1 CONGRATULATE 
YOU CORDIALLY UPON THIS 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
OF ONE OF OUR MOST SIGNIFI- 
CANT BOOKS OF REFERENCE.” 


(Signed) NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Sane Francisco 





FOR TEXT BOOKS 























: ~ 9 Dr. BuRTON STEVENSON, director of the American Library 
+ HE Cc en t r al West Ss in Paris, writes, ““A long and thorough experience with 
i, Tue New INTERNATIONAL in library work has convinced 
finest and la r ge st me that it is far and away the best all-around reference 
tool we have . . . when any one asks me to advise which 
; } encyclopedia should be purchased for personal use, I 
fur store invites the always recommend Tue New INTERNATIONAL.” 
teachers of Illinois to come Just Coming from the Press! 
F Tue New INTERNATIONAL, and its NEW 2000-page Sup- 
and inspect our wonderful plement, is just coming from the press. It contains 
more RECENT, up-to-date material than any other work 
line of furs of its kind. It is bound in the new Blue Classic Vellum. 





It Is Easy to Own This Remarkable Encyclopedia 


A surprisingly low initial payment will bring Tae New 
INTERNATIONAL to you. Many hundreds of educators and 
teachers have placed their orders already. An authentic 
J////ZS\\\\ Danersk, Early-American, solid-maple, walnut tone book- 
table, retailing for $30, given FREE with every order. 
Send the coupon for free illustrated book and complete information 
about the special terms for schools and libraries. 


porto rrr ee ee eer re 
° | DODD, MEAD & COMPANY IT-10-29 
John B. Profitlich Co. | 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
117-121 South Jefferson Ave. | Send me, without obligation, your illustrated 
. book explaining THE NEW INTERNATIONAL fF 
Peoria, Ill. | ENCYCLOPADIA, the new Supplement, the book- 
l table, and easy payment terms. 


Name 





j Street . —— 
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District Three, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, will hold its an- 
nual conference in Rockford on October 
11. District Director, Mrs. C. M. Dale, 
242 N. Central Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


District Fourteen, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (Clinton, Madison, 
Monroe, Perry, St. Clair, Randolph, and 
Washington counties) will hold its Eighth 
Annual Conference at Wood River on 


October, 1929 


Friday, October 18, 1929. “Character 
Education” is the general subject for 
several addresses at the morning ses- 
sion. J. BE. W. Miller, superintendent of 
schools for Madison county, will speak at 
the luncheon meeting. Reports and an 
address by Mrs. H. W. Whitten, state 





ENLIVEN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


by using 


OUTLINE MAPS AND TESTS 


RIDGLEY GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OUTLINES—Prepared 


under the direction of Dr. Douglas C. Ridgley. 


The maps are to be colored and interpreted by the pupil. The color- 
ing provides enjoyment, yet the interest does not stop with that; for the 
facts to be interpreted become clearer to the pupil by his use of the 
crayon. These maps may be placed in the hands of elementary school, 


high school, or college students. 


The Ridgley series contains maps in two sizes, 8x10% inches, and 


10%4x15 inches. The prices are 1c and 2c each respectively. On orders 
for one hundred or more maps there is a discount of 20%; on orders for 
1000 or more, a discount of 30%. Postage is extra. These maps may be 


secured in any assortment desired. 


THE RIDGLEY-RUSSELL-HARR UNIT TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
are designed to test the geography material given in a definite unit of 
work as outlined by textbooks and courses of study. These tests deter- 
mine the ability of the pupil in the field of Geography and allow the 
comparison of results with those obtained in other schools. The key, 
in pamphlet form, contains the scores and answers for the tests. These 
tests sell for 1c each in any assortment. There is a 20% discount on 
orders of 100 or more tests and a 30% discount on orders for 1000 or 


more tests. 
Write today for a list of maps and tests. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Pus.uisHers 


Normal, and Bloomington, Illinois 














Why Uncle Sam and Canada Should Be Friends 


Here is a project from page 21 of the Book 
“Project and Problems” now free to Teachers. 


Project: To find why Canada and the United States should 
be good friends. (References are to WORLD BOOK pages.) 


1. In what way are the countries similar and therefore able to under- 
stand each other (refer to map) 
2. History 
¢ Canada p.p.1119-1133 
pa States p.p. 5976- 


3. People 
a. Canada p.p. 1082-1094 
b. United States p.p. 5949- 
$952 

4. Education 
a. Canada p.p. 227-234-1113- 
1139-1144 (Chart) eg 1948 
b. United States 939 
(chart) 1942- 1953-1085-5951. 

5952 







5. Government 
a. Canada p.p. 1114-1119 
b. United States p.p. 5974-5976 
6. Relations p.p. 3021-3022-5944 
5945 


























Work with 


The World Book—10 THE WORLD 
volumes, 7000 pages ful- BOOK 
ly illustrated with maps, Man-of- the-Air 


charts, and pictures, 
many in colors, revised 
yearly — often twice a 
year. Modern, non-tech- 


Every night 
from nearly 100 
independent 
e stations; a program of ques- 
nical information. tions and answers. Fasci- 
Terms as low as 15 cents nating, helpful material for 
a day teachers’ use. 





403 Ellis Hall 


president, fill the afternoon program. 
Arbor and Bird Day, Friday, October 18. 


State Schoo! Board Association, Peoria, 
October 24, 25, 1929. 


Book Week, November 17-24. 

City Superintendents Association, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, No- 
vember 20, 21, 1929. 

Illinois High School Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, 
November 21-23, 1929. 


KEEP ABREAST 
YOUR ‘SUBJECT 


ng the 


HOME-S TUDY COURSES 
The Aniversity of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade 
and High Schools—alsofor Supervisors and 
Principals. 450 courses in 45 subjects yield 
credit toward a Bachelor’s degree ora Teach- 
ing Certificate. 

For booklet giving full information, write 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago 





Are You Taking Advantage of 
THE PROJECT METHOD 


Opportunities in 


THE WORLD BOOKP 


If you are attempting to do project 
work without the help which the pub- 
lishers of The World Book can give 
1s or if you haven’t been making a 
of projects for any reason, or if 
oan spend hours searching, digging 
out and organizing project material, 
here is good news Ewe 
THE WORLD BOOK has been 
built with the teacher’s needs in proj- 
ect-work in mind. Its unique arrange- 
ment, presenting facts in interesting 
STORY form, supplemented by pic- 
tures, outlines, quiz-questions and list 
of related subjects—simplifies your 
task, makes your class-room an open 
forum, breathes romance and life into 
deadly indifference and destroys it. 


Ranks First With Educators 
No wonder American Educators like 
esse C, Fentin, Giles M. Ruch, Lewis 
. Terman, and Isadore Mudge, give 
it first place as a non-technical refer- 
ence book. 
No wonder thousands of teachers 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


‘Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture’’ 


Published by 
W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Dept. 1018 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


and principals build ett rograms 
around THE WORLD OOK. 

The editor, Prof. M V. O’Shea, 
knowing teachers and the teacher’s 
problems, has made The World Book 
the most efficient school tool ever pro- 
duced. 

7 7 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, with the help ot 
Prof. Works of Cornell, Chas. 

McMurray of Peabody College, Prof 
Bagley of Columbia and other noted 
educators, has written for us a 68-page 
book, “Projects and Problems” which 
contains fascinating problems devel- 
oped in actual class-room work. Thou- 
sands of these 50-cent editions have 
been purchased by teachers . . . but 
we will send you a copy without cost 
if you mail the coupon now. You will 
find it an invaluable help 
throughout the 
year. Send cou- 
pon today. 





iW. tf) & Co. Dept. 1010 
1 “Erie Bt , Chicago. Tl. 
F. Pleas send without erat and id 68- pace 
. jet * bey vets and Prebic dm pk tae Mee. 
jease send free ard without obligati spec 
pages of The World Book Bacyclopedia. 
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The 


Health and Happiness Series 


THE PLAY ROAD TO HEALTH 
HEALTH HABITS 

THE WAY TO KEEP WELL 

THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CARE 


By 8. Weir Newmayer, A. M., M. D., Sup- 
ervisor of Medical Inspection of Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, and Edwin (C. 
Broome, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of 


Schools, Philadelphia 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 












Teach the 
Columbus 


Send 50 cents 
for 25 pictures 























and relating to 
Thanksgiving Columbus 
Stories with and the 
the Perry Pilgrims, etc. 
Pictures Size 54%4x8 





The first book contains ten plays and stories to 


be read and acted. 


The second book is made up of thirty brief 


stories. 


The third book is a simple, straightforward 
textbook of hygiene, enlivened by anecdotes. 


The fourth book is a more advanced textbook, 
with the chief attention given to matters of 


practical importance. 










Song of the Lark Breton 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati Chicago Bostoa 
















The ebay Poems Christmas Greeting 
on paper 5/4 Two 

Cents Each = 25 or Cust 

more. \pecial Offer. A box of 18 Steel En- 
During O be we will graved Christmas Cards 
send 10 poems for 20 for $1.00. No two alike. 
cents, and a list of more Each with an interlined 
than a hundred other envelope. Send $1.00 
poems. for a box today. 


Catal Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for Cs paae 
Ogues Catalogue, with 1,600 miniature illustrations 


ePerrPictures@ wiz. tise 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


fe etn oe tees we ee ee 


92 to 116 Size 
Pages : 
. 10'2x14 
in Each Inches 














Supplies an abundance of usable Plans, 
Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices, and 
Material for use in all branches 
of elementary school work. 


More Primary Material than any other 
teachers’ magazine and a correspond- 
ingly large amount for the Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 
Many illustrations including: full page 
drawings for Seat Work, Construction 
Work, etc.; page and ‘double page 
Poster Patterns; designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


A New Feature— Eight-Page Rotogravure 
Picture Section each month providing 
Visual Aids for All Grades 
10 Large Full-Color Art Masterpieces 
during the year, with complete 
material for class study. 
Several pages of best entertainment 
material each month. 


Many other departments and special 
features of the greatest value and 
helpfulness to teachers. 





1% 
Subscribe Now and Pay Later for 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Larger and Better Than Ever 


An average of ten more pages of teaching material in each 
issue this year than last. To avoid missing any of this helpful 
material, fill out and mail the coupon below at once. Your 
subscription will stert with the September number but you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 





cr —[Use This Order Blank—Pay November 15th If More Coavenient|- — 








[I T.—Oct. } Date aes. ; 192 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville. N. Y. 


Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning 
with the September, 1929, issue. Price $2.00. 


wtece cross (X) = one of ] I am enclosing payment berewith.. 
—— as e payment. [| I agree to pay not later than November 15, 1929. 





Name 





-. oe. FP. D....... 





Post Office == ies ao State 


(3 Check if you er eusiate sataen of Quen peiiiettions for teachers and echests. 
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Public Health 
(Continued from Page 41) 


health officers are physicians. This 
means, of course, that of the 311 





Horsfords 
e/ leid 


‘Mit itis 








4s also an excelie™* » 
Nerve Tose 


freching scidulous drink. 
a ous 
And definitely assists na- 
ture in postales depleted 
nerves; acting asa positive 
tonic for beoke and y- 
Add Hi s to favorite 
fruit 3 or use it in water in 
place of lemon juice. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-61-1 
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health officers who are not physicians, 
many have had no special training for 
their work. 

Fortunately, however, Illinois does 
have a statute which authorizes a 
group of townships to organize them- 
selves as a Public Health District and 
employ a qualified health officer. In 
this way they can secure a much bet- 
ter standard of health service for a 
reasonable expenditure. Among Pub- 
lie Health Districts which have avail- 
ed themselves of this advantage are 
those of Quincy and Berwyn. The 
hope of better health service for ‘‘all 
the acres of ground in Illinois’’—and 
their inhabitants—depends to a mark- 
ed degree on educating our people to 
understand and to demand for them- 
selves the Public Health District or- 
ganization and the services of a 
trained health worker which such a 
district must provide. 

Appreciation of public health needs 
is also indicated by the extent to 








STAGE EQUIPMENT 


IFPINS» 








CcenicStudios 











CATALOGUB UPON REQUEST 








NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


N achievement in textbook publishing which makes available to 
teachers and students of literature books consistent through- 
out with their classical content, at a price far lower than 


their quality warrants. 


Up-to-date Editing 
Masterly Layout 
Handsome Durable Binding 


Unusual I]lustrations 
Beautiful Type Page 
Convenient Combination Volumes 


Uniform Low Price of $.60 a Volume 
ADVENTURING IN YOUNG AMERICA 


McGuire and Phillips: 


BUILDING OUR COUNTRY 


HESE books may be used as basal textbooks or for supple- 

mentary reading on the social side of American History for 

the intermediate and upper grades. They give a vital and com- 
prehensive picture of various focal periods in our history. Their 
lively style, plentiful illustrations, and intrinsic interest will make 
them popular with teachers and pupils. $1.00 and $1.20. 


Books of Professional Interest to Teachers 


McKown: Scnuoot Cuiuss, $2.50. 


Thorndike and Gates: ELementary Principces or Epucation, $1.60. 
Palmer: Procresstve Practices in Directinc LearNinc, $2.00. 

Colvin and Bagley: Human Benavior, Recently Revised, $1.60. 
Kirkpatrick: FUNDAMENTALS oF CHiLp Srupy, Recently Revised, $2.00. 


Chubb: 
Scuoot, Recently Revised, $2.75. 


Tue TeacHInc or ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENTARY AND THE SECONDARY 


botetree The Macmillan Company caicaco, iiinots 
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which local communities or individ- 
uals avail themselves of the services 
of the State Department of Public 
Health. The health of the school chil- 
dren of Illinois may be definitely af- 
fected by the activities of its subdi- 
visions. The Division of Sanitary En- 
gineering will co-operate with school 
authorities in studying local water 
supplies. In several counties the prop- 
erly located, constructed, and ana- 
lyzed rural school wells have been 
awarded the Illinois Safe Water Seal. 
A story of some of this work as it has 
already been done will appear in an 
early number of the Illinois Teacher. 

The Division of Public Health In- 
struction will arrange to loan health 
films and sets of posters for school use. 

The Division of Communicable 
Diseases maintains a staff of doctors 
who help to prevent epidemics by as- 
sisting local authorities to quarantine 
communicable disease patients and to 
promote the immunization of children 
against diphtheria, smallpox, and 
searlet fever. This Division has pre- 
pared a Communicable Disease Chart 
for the special use of teachers. 

The Division of Vital Statistics has 
made a study of the chief causes of 
death among school children. The 
graph on page 40 arranged from their 
figures indicates the importance of 
teaching and securing the practice of 
safety, tuberculosis control, diphtheria 
immunization, and prevention of infec- 
tions which often lead to heart diseases. 

The Division of Child Hygiene and 
Public Health Nursing devotes much 
of its service to the health of the 
school child. The activities of this 
Division include the preparation of 
literature for distribution to teachers 
and other citizens of the state. A 
fairly complete set of School Health 
Lesson Plans as well as nutrition, 
dental, and general child hygiene bul- 
letins are available. Speakers on 
health subjects are supplied to teach- 
ers’ institutes, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, dental societies, women’s clubs 
and other lay organizations. The ser- 
vices of state physicians to co-operate 
with local medical societies can be ob- 
tained for special surveys of the 
health of school or pre-school children. 
Twelve public health nurses in this 
division are located in as many dis- 
tricts of the state. These nurses may 
be ealled upon to serve as helpers, 
consultants, and speakers in connec- 
tion with the health work of schools, 
clubs and other organizations within 
their districts. 

The aim of the State Department 
of Public Health and especially of the 
Division of Child Hygiene is to help 
increase the health and happiness of 
Illinois children.—Mary L. Hahn. 
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Teachers 
Who Need 


Money 
After Vacation 


Ir you are one of the thousands who 
spent more money during your vacation 
than you anticipated, don’t let it worry 
you. Our after-vacation financial serv- 
ice for those in academic work will 
aid you in meeting your obligations. 


We'll Advance You 
100 *200 *300 


or Other Amounts 
TODAY 


No delay. The fact that you are en- 
gaged in the teaching profession makes 
your credit good with us. We require 
no endorsers—no collateral. Your own 
signature is sufficient. 

If you can use an extra $100—$200 
—$300, call at the nearest Household 
office and take advantage of our low 
rate—$2.50 per month per $100. 

You may take as many as twenty 
months to repay—each payment on 
principal reduces interest cost. 


Call, phone or write nearest office 


Household Finance 


Corporation 





ILLINOIS OFFICES 


Chicago, Room 1404, 105 W. Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 
Madison Street 
Waukegan, 308 Waukegan Na- Rock Island, 204 Morris Build- 


Joliet, 201 Morris Building 
tional Bank Building 


ing 
Rockford. 502 Rockford Na- Feoria, +} Lehmann Building 
1008 Myers Bldg. 


tional 1 Bank Building 
Decatur, 318 Citizens Bak f Duliding 
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Only lout of 6O 


passed the Compton 
Picture Test? 


Send your pupils to Compton’s 
to use the greatest collection of 
Idea- Pictures ever published! 









No collection of pictures 
bas ever been published 
that can eq col- 
lection in pton’s Pic- 
ey Encyclopedia. 


the A Soa: 

” He will — the thrilling 

of Avia: He will devour the pictures — 

find out more about airplanes in those 16 

than he could from any other reliable source. Send 

all your pupils to Compton’s. Keep aset handy in par classroom. It will be your most 
valued teaching ‘ 


Tax vivid pictures in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia tell every- 
thing at a glance . . . render simple and fascinating, subject matter 
ordinarily difficult to understand. Equally adaptable for grade 
and high school, Compton’s meets educational needs with a thorough- 
ness and completeness never before achieved. 


1 out of 60 passed the test 


The world was combed for pictures . from 30 picture agencies, 
from museums, art galleries, lectures and government bureaus came 
the best pictures on every subject. Special staff photographers 
and artists supplied material never before portrayed. Then came 
the culling out process . . . the studying of every picture by men 
and women trained to know what to look for in pictures to best serve 
the needs of education. And when the task was done only J picture 
out of 60 was chosen for Compton’s—only / out of 60 ps:sed the critical 
eyes of the Compton editorial staff. So today Compton’s comes to 
you the acme of pictorial perfection . . . the clearest, simplest and 
most accurately coomapel Paden encyclopedia ever offered the 
field of visual education. 


The Coupon brings you 16 pages on Aviation 


Right out of Compton’s . . . and sent to you free . . . 16 pages on “The 
Soaring Motor-Car of the Air”. Read the history of Aviation— 
typical of the manner in which all subjects are presented. Then, 
and only then, will you agree that there is nothing else like it— 
nothing written or illustrated that is comparable. Fill in and mail 
the coupon. You do not obligate yourself. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


r F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 1 
} Compton Bldg., 1060 N. Dearborn St., Chicago j 
| Please send me free, your 16 pages out of Compton’s “The Soaring | 
1 Motor-Car of the Air”. j 
! ! 
} Nome........--------------- . poasnenbnahenendl ‘ j 
Co 
ee © 4 eee IDS cS endedinbbe ! 
: et i 
i (Indicate subjects and grade) j 
a ee ec ce ce ee a Oe ew e all 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 

D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 
32nd Street, New York: 

The Teaching of Latin. Mason D. 
Gray. 235 pages. $2.00. 

An Introduction to Art Education. Wil- 
liam G. Whitford. 337 pages. $2.25. 

Both of the above are parts of the 
Appleton Series in Special Methods, 
edited by Paul Klapper. 

Le Pays des Trente-Siz Mille Volontes. 
Andre Maurois, translated by Harry Kurz. 


Illustrated by Andrienne Novel. 148 
pages. $0.96. 

The Supervision of Elementary Sub- 
jects. Burton. $2.40. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago: 

English in Action, Book Two. J. C. 
Tressler. Text for last two years of 
senior high school. 589 pages. $1.76. 

Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tennessee: 

How Students Are Working Their Way 
Through School. Compiled by Augustus 
B. Dorough. 132 pages. $1.00. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston: 

Asia, Revised Edition. 
and Industrial Studies.) 
len. $1.00. 

A Game Program in Physical Educa- 
tion, for the Elementary School and the 
Junior High School. Jessie Rand Turn- 
er. 257 pages. $1.48. 

American Book Company, 330 East 
22nd Street, Chicago: 

An Introduction to American Civiliza- 
tion, a Study of Economic Life in the 
United States. Harold Rugg. A textbook 
in geography and civics with historical 
backgrounds. 610 pages. 

A Workbook. To accompany the above. 
Rugg and Mendenhall. 

U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 


(Geographical 
Nellie B. Al- 


A Ge 

Adult Education Activities During the 
Biennium, 1926-1928, Bulletin, 1929, No. 
23. L. R. Alderman, specialist in adult 


education. (Advance sheets from the 
Biennial Survey of Education). 18 pages. 
$0.05. 


Parent Education, 1926-1928, Bulletin, 
1929, No. 15. Ellen C. Lombard, assistant 
specialist in home education. 27 pages. 
$0.05. 

Per Capita Cost in City Schools, 1927- 
1928. Statistical Circular No. 12. Frank 
M. Phillips, chief, division of statistics. 
12 pages. $0.05. 
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Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston: 

Arithmetic Teachers in the Making, 
Teachers College Bulletin, Number 101. 
E. H. Taylor. (Read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, Boston, February 24, 1928.) 

League of Nations Association, 105 
West Monroe Street, Chicago: 

The I. L. O. as Viewed by an American 
Trade Unionist. John H. Walker, presi- 
dent Illinois Federation of Labor. 

American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York: 

Monograph ot Health Research Series 
with norms and standards for the bth 
and 6th grades. ‘7U pages. Paper bind- 
ing, $0.60, cloth, $0.90. Sample sets 
of Test Forms—Story, Matching, True- 
False, Five Rules, ‘‘:ime—without Keys, 
$0.25. Each Test Form in units of 50 
with scoring key as follows: $0.36, $0.55, 
$1.80, $0.36, and $1.50 respectively. 

The Benton Review Shop, Fowler, In- 
diana: 

How to Construct and Use Non-Stand- 
ardized Objective Tests. 168 pages. 

Gregg Publishing Company, New York: 

Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary 
a John Robert Gregg. 173 pages. 

1.50. 

Gregg Shorthand Progressive LEvzer- 
cises, Anniversary Edition. John Robert 
Gregg. Thirty-six units, each consisting 
of three parts, 108 pages. $0.50. 

The Technique of Teaching Typewrit- 
ing. Jane E. Clem. 363 pages. $2.60. 

Gregg Speed Studies. John Robert 
a Anniversary edition. 314 pages. 

1.20. 

A Scientific Study in Curriculum Mak- 
ing for Junior Courses in Business Edu- 
cation. William L. Connor, A. M., chief, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio and Lloyd 
L. Jones, A. B., educational adviser, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and 





Hotel 
in the World 


4 


Forty-Six The 
Stores High Thane sES cm 


Chicago’s 


MORRISON 


HOTEL 
Corner Madison and Clark Streets 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores aud 
railroad stations 
1944 Rooms £232 up 
All outside with bath, 
running ice water, bed- 
head lamp and Servidor. 
A housekeeper on each 


floor. All guests enjoy 
garage privileges. 
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formerly assistant commissioner, Board 


of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. Paper 
bound, 144 pages. $1.00. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 


Street, Boston: 

Vocations. The World’s Work and Its 
Workers. William Martin Proctor. A 
textbook for junior and senior high 
schools. 382 pages. $1.48. 

American Book Company, 330 East 22nd 
Street, Chicago: 

The Use of the Dictionary. John A. 
Strong, principal of Nobel school, Chica- 
g0. Exercises suitable for grades 5-9. 
Pamphlet 48 pages. $0.32. 

New Essentials of English. Henry 
Carr Pearson and Mary Frederika Kirch- 
wey. Lower Grades, 264 pages. Middle 
Grades, 309 pages. Higher Grades, 518 








Make Playgrounds 
Your OBJECTIVE 
This Year ma» 


ELL equipped playgrounds 

are a definite and tangible 
part of education — quite as im- 
portant to the physical, social 
and moral development of the 
children under your care as are 
school room equipment and sup- 
plies to their mental progress. 
These two things must be insep- 
arably linked together for a well 
rounded educational program. 





You will find in the Louden Playground 
Equipment book not only the most com- 
plete line of approved playground de- 
vices, but timely suggestions, as well, 
for making your playgrounds a part of 
education. We shall be glad to send you 
a copy on request. 


It is the most complete of all playground equip- 
ment lines, offering a wide range of devices and 
Prices to meet every playground condition and 
every price requirement. 
You will find the Louden catalog 
interesting and helpful. May we 
send you a copy? 


Louden Playground Equipment 


Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
102 Broadway OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


co 










































